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THE NEW COMEDY. 
_. London 1825. Hurst & Co. 
‘Tne title-page of this drama naturally arranges 
iitself in a poetical shape ; it is— 

Love’s Victory, or the School for Pride ; 

A Comedy, and written by George Hyde. 
Respecting its merits as a play’ likely to keep 
‘possession of the stage, we gave that honest 
‘opinion which time has since eoufirmed ; indeed, 
‘we are convinced that the writer possesses too 
‘much good judgment ever to- have -expected a 

» very long or popular run for this his first essay; 
which has achieved the wonder of getting pet- 
formed. It was a trial of his abilities, and a 
very favourable and promising-one ; forthough a 
man may possess very high talents, it rarely 
happens that he can produce any thing strikingly 
effectual in this line, till experience has made 
him acquainted with theatrical peculiarities, and 
scenic deviations from all the other paths of 
fiserature and modes of literary camposition: This 
epinion of Mr. Hyde’s modesty: and soundsense 
is corroborated by bis Preface, tn which he can- 
didly tells us: ‘Some of the situations, I think, 
I bave improved ; but I was t the. first 
ito perceive, that in the attempt to“introdute 
vadditional characters”1. had not ee succéssful, 
‘The want of experience must-be my éicuse. The 
language, whatever be its merits, or #ts sitts, is 
my own.” And fortunately for him, the <dia- 
logue and the situations are the chief recommen- 
ationsof the comedy, They display a measure 
« aptitude and powet, of which, if we cannot 
speak in terms of immoderate praise in the first 
instance, we Are, notwithstanding, inclined to 
éstimate fairly as auguries of future excellénce. 

We have’ alluded -to the peculiarities which 
beset authorship for the stage; and théy form 
fearful odds against aught like success. “A: dra- 
matic writer must contrive. to attract the consi- 
deration: of the manager or his adviser, (not 
always the wisest folks-in existence ;) he must 
then please every léading performer with ‘his or 
her respective part; he must also take advice 
right and left, about producing effects, throwing 
persons into groups, infusing clap-traps, levelling 
A.B. down to C.D. or elevating E. F. up to 
G.H.; he must omit a comic colloquy and bring 
ina song, because J. K. who is to have the cha- 

_ acter, cannot act or speak, but (it is fancied) 
«an sing; he must shorten here and lengthen 
there ; in spite of bis original design, he must 

substitute a long soliloquy befitting L. M. where, 
for the sake of probability and interest, he had 

forced his action into activity; he must, as a 

balance for ‘this, crowd'a great deal together, in 

a hurry, for N. 0. where he was slow and rested 

on eloquent writing ; he’ must, in short, remodel 
every thing, reconsider, rewrite, retract, -re- 
trace, till he can know his own offspring no more 

than if it-were a fairy changeling, or rather a 

skeleton decked out in all the tawdriness and 
tinsel which properties, wardrobe, and behind- 

the-curtain-carpentery: can supply, instead of a 

well-proportioned, healthy, complete, and natu’ 
ral living child of Genius. But even after so 
many peedful transmutations, we perceive from 


Vs, Hyde's Advertisement, there is yet another 


Scylla more fatal than them all. There is a 
gentleman, known of old, by the name of 
George Colman the Younger, but who turns ou! 
to be quite a different person, under the name of 
George Colman, the Sub-Chamberlain ; and it 
is very whimsical to behold the change from 
licence in writing oneself, to licensing the writ- 
ings of others. Every body knows that, in thi- 
country, all appointments are founded on the 
fitness of the individuals-to discharge their du- 
ties ;,and thus, when it became necessary to elect 
a Censor for the Drama, it was a matter of 
course, not only that a competent literary judge 
should be looked for, but that he should be a 
person whose works guaranteed to the whole 
world his possession of a moral susceptibility 
calvulated to be ever watchfully «wake, and 
check the preriency so common with » riters for 
the stage. . He must have been Chosen as, 
« priori,.the man above all others who would 
not permit modern stribes to imitate the indecent 
wit and humoir of the ancient dramatists,—those 
indecencies, which, in our quite correct~days, 
proseribe their performance, .On the contrary, 


he would take care that not one dabious.expres- | ‘ 


sign “should escape his vigilance; and, -would 
tather; upon his oath as a public pfficer, d—n a 
play, than allow a d—n to ajipéar in its dia- 
logue, That such were the feresten qualifica- 
ttens of the Licenser, and that his tact was truly 
appreciated, is now clearly shown by his prac- 
tide. Some. silly people call. it being precise 
and : puritanical, as ‘well as absurd and foolish ; 
but he is not to be diverted from lis. methodical* 
course ; and clips -and: expungés rarely, to the 
great’ purification’ of the theactey the benefit of 
authors, (tlie only benefit they are like to derive 
from -play-writing,) and the general advantage 
f the public. To prove this, we have only to 
cite a few examples from Love’s Vietory : 

“« The words,” says Mr. Hyde; and passages 
marked with inverted ‘commas® Were erased by 
the Licenser. 1 have only printed them to show 
with what vigilance the purity of the Stage is 
now guarded, 1 am particularly repentant for 
the heinous crime of alluding, to the: heathen 
mythology. 

‘“** Per, Why, truly, the changing of a go- 
vernment, in these days, seems toxBe cousidered 
about as simple a matter as the pélling of an 
Englishman’s wife in Smithfield, «+ 

.*D, Ped. Ay, ay; that England is the hot- 
bed of all your modern degeneracies. By the 
genius of your countryman, Signor; the illus- 
trious Machiavelli, I’d turn that island into a 
galley, and send all the malefactorg and lovers 
of liberty, from every part of the. world, on 
board her.- (They laugh.y 

“« Per. Egad, Don, you work these‘ Lnglish’ 
fellows rarely. 

“« D. Ped. D’ye think I'm pretty strong upon 
them, Signor ? 

“ Per, ‘A very Samson among the Philis- 
tines! 

“D. Ped. Ha! Ha! Ha! (Takes hold aj 
Perin’s arm suddenly, and cries aut) O0!—O!—O! 

‘* Per. ‘ For Heaven's sake,’ what's the mat- 
ter, Don ? 





: 1), Ped. A vilerheumatism across my back— 
O!—O !—and a tremor iv my joints. I pray ye, 
‘ignor,—your arm to the palace. Ah! these 
are the pains and penalties of us. rattling. spirits. 

««’ Per, Ay,—even of our ‘ Samsons,’ Don.” 

How we-admire the Licenser’s:patriotism and 
religion ! These is tobe no jest in foreign mouths 
against England or the English-—Samson’s name 
must not be used irreverently, nor the Philistide 
nation’ insulted—‘‘- For Heaven’s ‘suke’”> is an 
exckamation notto betolerated in comedy. Again: 

‘‘Ploretta ‘and the ‘thousand: ducats. Oh! 
your Highness may depend upon it—he falls! 
But I must warn:thim:of bis new attack or: he 
falls ‘too soon. -Good- Lady Eve, .youw dream but 
little of the serpept that beguiles ye.: ‘Lovecis 
your forbidden fruit, and, if: 1 am not: deceived, 
you already know.the taste of it... f 

Infamous! How. durst Mr,.. Hyde. pen suck 
av allusion: talk:oft*serpents,” indeed, then he 
must expect to find ‘the Censor a boa-constrictor. 
But again : s A 

« Lop. ‘Now—mark," sir, Tyway beats’ down 
and’ two up ppen every ttote}—80. « xi 
~ (Beats time upon.D. Peyno’s shoulder.) 
. ‘Ds Pede-Valkeiw!~ That * steuilegions’ hand 
shall be ‘tut off, and in ¢ eS vonsumed* 
Nay, thou f shall bea ‘Gurnt offering’ to 
appease the wrath of outraged dignity !” : 

What ! employ such sacredepithets as “‘ sacri- 
legious,”” or speak about ‘* burnt offerings!” the 
sacrilegious fellow’ who offered to: do so, should 
be burnt ; but our excellent and merciful Daniel 
only drew a: fiery stroke of. red ink across these 
abominabie expressions. . 

“« D, Ped, (continues) Remember that as thou 
singest, so shalt thou feed, [ Exit. 

“Lop. Then will I sing lustily!" Yet if the 
beef come not jn its rotation, Lopéz,. thou shalt 
die like a Barvélona goose, with the:song in thy 
teeth, Nevertheless, | sill sy, that they shall » 
hear me through half the city; and if 1 get 
ensconced in the buttery, Vl »have*beef and 
onions five times a day, and wever dook in the 

Kalendar. ‘If 1 would not be toa yood a Chris- 
tiun—which the Saints forbid—I have fasted 
enough though! should live thus in the: buttery. 
for a hundred years to come.’”” +[ Exit. 

Another gross offence and very properly erased. 

‘ Lord’bless you, sir,’’ is, page 56, with: equal 
nicety reduced into simply ‘*bless you, sir’; and 
the story of the Licenser’s veneration for the 
pagan mytholegy is thus illustraced : 

* Dia. ( ted.)—Don Cesar is» bereft of 
wit, sir, and you’ are weak (o listen to his ravings. 

“Dy Luis, (Rising.)—1 deemed it, certainly 
miraculous, * But your Highness knows the 
gods made known their-favour and theif. power 
tous, poor mortals, throuyh-miracles dlane.’” 

Upon this exposition we beurtily congratulate: 
the virtuous and decorous portion of the commu- 
nity, be they Christians, Turks, Jews, or Pagans: 
for it is. evident. that the theo-philanthropy of 
the Licenser takes no distinctions, is.gnilty of no 
partialities, The author of ‘’l'wo Parsons and 

One Shirt,” will not saffer even a priest of Pluto 
to be turned into ridicule ; he of the * Broad 
Grins,’”’ will not let the very Philistines be 





laughed at ; and the delicate poet of the “* Lady 
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about a petticoat, even though made of innocent 
fig-leaves. Yet with all this admirable attention 


to propriety, there seems to us to have been one 


oversight committed by the lynx-eyed, official 
critic. Don Pedro mentions another distin- 
guished and eminent character in an unbecoming 
manner, and yet Mr. Colman has permitted the 
passage to stand. It is as follows: 

*« D. Ped. Fa, fa,—the devil take thy fa-ing.”’ 
- - - How the d—l this came to be passed by, we 
cannot tell. What quarrel may exist between 
the Licenser and the party alluded to, is impos- 
sible to ascertain; but if they had continued on 
the same terms as formerly, we are sure that so 
disrespectful a mention would have been era- 
dicated from the School for Pride. 

With all these difficulties to contend against, 
it is surprising that the young author should 
have done so well. It is true his play has a very 
slight plot, if plot it can be called ; it is true the 
conversations among the dramatis persone are 
only fit for dramatis persone, and breathe slightly 
of nature or probability ; it is true that people do 
not talk ‘‘aside’’ and ‘‘ apart” one hundredth time 
so often as they are represented in this comedy ; 
and it is true that it has many other faults : but still 
it is true also, that instead of being considered as 
a failure, it ought to be deemed a very promising 
work of a writer who may well afford to waste a 
few years, and yet be reckoned a youthful dra- 
matic author. 

As specimens of the best parts of the dia- 
logue (comic and grave,) we will cite two brief 
passages, for our distant readers, who could not 
witness the acted play. Lopez (Blanchard) is 
servant to Pedro, an old courtier. 

“* Garden of the Palace. 
Enter Lorrz, carrying a camp chair, mantle, &e. 

“ Lopes. A famine on this feasting, say I. My 
master spends his substance on his outward man, 
and leaves his serving man to feed upon sha- 
dows. ‘These gew-gaws swallow more dinners 
than would keep a fat monastery a week, and 
thou, Lopez, hast not gorged one for a fortnight. 
Ah! this comes of thy pride! Thou must serve 
a courtier, forsooth, and not be content with a 
full belly in a citizen’s chimney corner! Well, 
~ say your proud stomachs always get pinched ; 
and truly enough mine has long been at the last 

» pinch. Isee not why a man should not be able 
to put his stomach upon board wages, when he 
has nothing for it to do. But mine is an uncon- 
scionable and a villainous stomach; the less 
work I give it, the more it wants feeding. This 
is the place where I am to wait for my master ; 
so I’ll even sit me down. (Opens the chair and 
sits down, yawning.) Ah! good stomach, I hear 
thee crying like*a child, and all I can do is to 
lull thee to sleep. [Sleeps. 

Bator Don Pepno. 

« D. Ped. A plague on this lazy knave! How 
shall I pedestrianize an entire mile, without rest- 
ing my Weary limbs! (Seeing Lorez.) Profane 
villain! (beats him; Lopez starts and tumbles off 
the chair.) There, knave ; learn the fate of all 
who thrust themselves into the seats of their 
betters. 

‘* Lop. I was dreaming of a fat capon, and 
now I get nothing but the basting. 

“ D. Ped. (Sitting down wearily.) I swear, by 
Hercules, the fatigue of seeing these tournaments 
and games, will make an old man of me. 

«Lop. Anold man? A dead man, sir. Its 
enough to kill the finest courtier in the world. 
Do let me go and order dinner quietly Jat home 
to-day, sir. ° : 

«* D, Ped. Peace, thou gormandizing knave ! 
Thou thinkest of nothing but thy appetite, and 


of the Wreck,” is too sensitive to endute’a joke 
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** Eop. “wish “nothing ‘would satisfy it ; for 
Heaven knows, it gets plenty of that. 

« D, Ped. Hast thou a further relish for this 
cane? Give me the mantle, that I get not a 
chill in my bones, while I invigorate my locomo- 
tive energies, and prepare for my walk tothe palace. 

‘« Lop. Then he dines out again ; and not only 
I, but the rats and mice must be starved to death, 
unless we eat each other. 

«« D, Ped. Keep watch, sirrah, that none ap- 
proach to surprise me in my relaxations, 

“ Lop. (going out.)—O that I were a dog in 
the Duke’s kitchen! (runs back.)—Sir! Here 
comes” —&c, &c. 

“« P, Dia. Then I am here, the sole defender 
of weak woman against this gallant triple union 
of creation’s lords ! 

«« D. Lui. Fair Princess, we but ask the favour 
of your confidence ; and if we fail to change your 
purpose, grant us at least the means of winning 
your esteem. 

«‘ D. Gas. And pray, good Princess, let us 
hear what crime love has committed to deserve 
eternal banishment. 

*«« D. Ces, I, too, would hear what there is 
to be said for this doctrine. And Iconfess I am 
much more likely to follow than to dispute it. 
Freedom is my mistress; and I am so happy in 
her service that I shall easily be persuaded no 
change can be for the better. 

“ [Diana looks at him with surprise. 
“ D. Lou. (Apart to Fuorerra.) What say 
you to that? 
“ D, Flo. He speaks proudly ; but he’s the 
man for her. 
“ P, Dia. Well, then, if I perforce must en- 
ter this arena, unworthy asI am to plead a cause 
so noble, I do it fearlessly, because I know its 
greatness is superior to detraction. I hold that 
the brief space of life should be devoted to the 
care of those immortal powers which give to 
man the sovereignty in nature. In love, man 
abdicates his throne, and is as mere an animal 
as any in the wide creation. Search history, 
consult the wisdom of all time, and show me 
where the benefits of love are written down. 
What dragged Semiramis from her proud glory ? 
What has unlaurelled many a hero’s brow? 
Nay, what destroyed the city of the hundred 
towers? This vanity, which you call love: this 
creature of your fancies, who, being himself a 
child, is made a god by children! This pesti- 
lence, which has ever been the abasement of the 
weak, the downfall of the strong, the degrada- 
tion of my sex, the instrument of craft and tyranny 
in yours! And yet you wonder that I cast it 
from me with aversion. Look at the other pic- 
ture, where the star of mind rises above the 
waste of time, and sheds its light upon the 
wanderer’s path, at once the guide and glory of 
humanity. No! what Plato fondly dreamed 
shall be effected in my realms. Woman shall 
be as noble and as free as man. 
«D. Lou, (Apart toD.Fiorerta.) It sounds 
like sense ; but I’m sure it’s nonsense. 
«« D, Flo. Nonsense, indeed ! and sounds like 
it, too, I think, She may talk a long while be- 
fore she can talk us out of our feelings. 
The following is a good remark : 
- - - “Happy fool! How exquisitely just is 
Providence! This miserable egotist, in whom 
the finer springs of feeling and of intellect are 
barren, has his exemption from a hundred tor- 
ments which the gifted spirit must endure.” 
There is some carelessness to be noted in the 
style which, though trifling, ought not to escape 
the attention of a gentleman who is ambitious of 
fame as a'writer of sterling comedy. ‘ Do you 
not break a lance,” (pro Do not you break a 





Sir, meré Vanity. These striplings should be ad- 
vised to return home, and take more care of their 
skins ; for, if each were spitted upon the other’s 
lance, like a row of roasting larks, depend upon 
it, the Princess would still behold them with 
perfect indifference.” 

Now each (one) being spitted upon the other’s 
lance could never resemble a row of larks, either 
roasted or uncooked ; but perhaps a single fowl, 
be it lark or goose. But, as we have noticed, 
neither a few blemishes of this kind, nor the use 
of some affected words, ought to deprive Mr, 
Hyde of the praise, that he has made an attempt 
without meritriciousness, to produce a genuine 
comedy. 








of the Fossil Remains of Plants, peculiar to the 
Coal formations of Great Britain. By Edmund 
Tyrell Artis, F.S.A. F.G.S. 4to. pp. 24. Lon- 
don 1825. J. Cumberland; Rodwell & Mar- 
tin; W. Phillips; Taylor; Hessey ; and Ni- 
chols & Son. 
Tue study of the remarkable branch of Geology 
of which this volume treats, has been carried toa 
far greater extent upon the Continent, than in 
this country. Indeed, with us the inquiry is in its 
earliest infancy ; whereas among foreigners it has 
been pursued with diligence and zeal till several 
very curious results have been made out, and the 
phytology of the world before the flood illus- 
trated by some extremely interesting discove- 
ries. To Mr. Artis, to whose general geologi- 
cal and philosophical acquirements, Science is 
already much indebted, it has incurred a still 
deeper obligation by the publication of this work. 
Few among us know any thing about fossil plants, 
and the materials for acquiring knowledge re- 
specting them are so limited, and often so muti- 
lated, that even those who are anxious to obtain 
information, experience much difficulty in finding 
specimens. For them the present will be a highly 
valued resource. Our naturalists are as acute 
and persevering as those in any other parts of 
Europe, and need but the stimulus (we trust) to 
direct their exertions towards this subject: and 
such an institution as the Geological Society, 
ought to take a prominent lead in the same in- 
vestigation. 
“« It will be seen (says Mr. Artis) in the course of 
this work how easy it would be to imagine even 
parts of the same specimen to be different species, 
when they happen tobe broken and dispersed. The 
author may confidently assert, that in at least a 
thousand different specimens which he has in 
his possession, he does not apprehend that more 
than a hundred different species can be recog- 
nised, Furthermore, still fewer indeed can be 
referred to any living species ; for it is not the 
fern-like leaf of a plant, the palm-like cicatrix, 
or the cane-like joint of a stem, that will suffice 
to identify them with those tribes of the vegeta- 
ble kingdom. The whole anatomy of the plant 
must be studied. The subject has indeed been 
begun by Professor Martius, in his comparison of 
certain fossil stems of plants with those of the 
living plants growing in the Brazils; but the 
study is as yet too new to afford certain results. 
Accordingly, several of that professor’s opinions 
are at variance with those of M. Adolphe Brong- 
niart, who jhas also compared the recent and 
fossil vegetables together on this plan. But by 
following up this comparison, which has been so 
successfully adopted by Baron Cuvier in the study 
of fossil animals,* similar results may be expect- 








* Having mentioned the name of Cuvier, the author 
cannot refrain from observing that by Cavier’s extensive 
comparisons between the skeletons of recent and fossil 
animals, he has shewn the analogy which exists between 
them; that animals very similar to the present races 
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existed in a former world, and that, even in this island, 








Antediluvian Phytology, illustrated by a Collection . 
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ed; and a knowledge of the extinct plants be at 
attained,” 

‘o this general view of the subject, we will 
add Baron Schlotheim’s Classification of Ante- 
diluvian Plants, and thus enable our readers to 
gee the state at which their examination has 
arrived. 

“His specimens are first divided into five 
sections ; or perhaps their more proper names 
would be orders. 

“41, DenpRo.itues, containing the remains of 
trees, which are subdivided into three subsec- 


NS. 

“ A, Lithorylites, of which no characters are 
given, but from the specimens mentioned by 
him, he evidently arranges in this place the 
wood-stone and wood-opal of the mineralogists. 

«B. Lithantracites. In which the Baron places 
the bituminized stems, and other parts of trees. 

“C. Bibliolithes. Fossil leaves, mostly of the 
later formations. ‘ 

“9, BoranotirHes, Comprising those kinds 
of fossil plants which cannot be considered either 
as trees or shrubs, nor belonging to the plants of 
the old coal formation. 

« All the specimens’belonging to the preceding 
sections are merely enumerated, and not distin- 
guished by generic and trivial names, as is the 
case with the following. 

“3, PuyrorypouitHes. Fossil plants of the 
stone coal formation. These the Baron divides 
systematically into genera and species. The 
genera are these six :— 





a. Palmacites, containing fifteen species. 
b. Casuarinites - - - - - - five. 
c. Calamites - = - - ten. 
d. Filicites-- - - twenty-three. 
e. Lycopodiolithes - + five. 
f. Poacites---+----- four. 


**In the whole sixty-two species. 
“4, CarpoituEs. | Of which Baron Schio- 
theim enumerates fifteen specie as present in his 





evident traces have been left of their residence here, 
thoagh at a more remote period than has been imagined. 

The various caverns which have been explored through- 
out Europe, have shewn that elephants, hippopotami, 
rhinoceroses, apd ngeomn, were natives of this part of the 
world; and at a period probably not far distant from the 
time of that desolating current which excavated the val- 
lies and bore away the forests. 

The fossil remains of some animals, however, which 
have been collected in the British Islands, as well as in 
other parts of pesene, are in all probability of postdilu- 
vian origin, althoug 
of them are no longer to be fou those of the gigan- 
tic Irish eJk, and several other species of deer, the horse, 
ox, boar, wolf, fox and beaver. 

f these animals, four are no Ion 
the British Islands, namely, the Irish elk, the wolf, the 
boar, and the beaver. 

Although we have scarcely any other evidence of the 
existence of the Irish elk as a postdiluvian animal than 
the skeletons which have been found in the alluvial soils 
that have been formed since that catastrophe, in which 
they are even discovered very frequently iu an upright po- 
sitiin; yet it is easy to conceive that from its bulk and 
weight, it might have met with frequent accidents, in 
crossing lakes on the ice, or being mired in soft grounds. 
And an animal, which at all times was age | scarce, 
and very conspicuous as an object of the chase, would 

edily be destroyed even by a thinly scattered popula- 
tion of hunter tribes. 

The existence of the wolfin these islands is a matter of 
historical record; and that of the beaver rests partly on 
tradition, partly on the fact of there heing a name appro- 
priated to this species of animal in two of the languages 
of the country, namely, the C ic or Welch, and the 
Gaelic or Hig land Scotch, which names are formed by 
derivation, and not adopted from other countries where 
these animals now exist. 

The wild boar certainly contributed to the and 
feasts of the Romans along with the stag. In the course 
of the extensive researches which the author has made in 
the Durobrive, in making which he has caused nume- 
rous excavations to be made, and over a ce of country 
nearly eight miles in circumference, he has been fortu- 
nate enough to raise the bones of various animals, parti- 
cularly the tusks of the boar, and the antlers of the stag. 

The various discoveries which these excavations have 
afforded the author in respect to antiquities, are now in 
course of description by a publication, in parts, under 
the title of “‘ Roman Antiquities, or the Durobrive of 








Remains of that 


collection. This division is considered as a ge- 
nus, as is also the next, 


only one species, namely the Anthotypolithes 
ranunculiformis.” 


and giving their arrangements, Mr. Artis says:— 


the living animals of some species 


t known to exist in 
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“ 5. Anruorypotirues, The cabinet contains 


After alluding to the other continental authors, 


‘* Great Britain is so fertile in the remains of 
the plants existing at the moment of that great 
catastrophe which has preserved them for our in- 
spection, that it would appear nearly every spe- 
cies of fossil plants mentioned by these authors 
is to be found in it; although at present our 
knowledge of them is very limited. 

“This work is intended to extend these limits ; 
and to exhibit a comprehensive illustration of 
these stupendous relicts of the early vegetable 
creation, 

“The progress of this inquiry has led to the 
formation of several new genera, and the intro- 
duction of species which were unknown before ; 
and it is not improbable that in the course of a 
further investigation of these fossil plants, the 
author may have occasion to institute genera that 
will in some degree interfere with the principle 
on which the characters of the present genera 


here, will be reserved until another volume, 


tem,” &c. 
We have only to add, that the twenty-four 
fossil botanical specimens figured in this volume, 
are admirably executed ; and that the definitions 
are just and accurate. The plates set before us, 
subjects for reflection both curious and interest- 
ing, and they are at the same time so very, very 
old, that they have the merit of being quite new. 
em 
Poetic Hours ; consisting of Poems, original and 
translated ; Stanzas for Music, &c. &c. By 
G.F. Richardson, 12mo. pp. 200. London 
1825. 
Amonc a hundred slight pieces of various de- 
scriptions of which this volume is composed, we 
find (as might be expected) some that do not 
rise above mediocrity, and others of consider- 
able merit ; some upon trite subjects, and others 
of greater novelty and beauty. They were 
chiefly written, the author tells us, at an early 
age, and under circumstances little favourable 
to poetical pursuits; but several have been re- 
ceived into periodical works; and thus encou- 
raged, as well as by the praise of friends, he 
has adventured to collect the whole into this 
modest volume. Our memory cannot retain a 
distinct recollection of all the poetry which is, 
within a year, presented to it ; but it seems to 
us that the best of these productions are fa- 
miliar to us, probably either from having printed 
them in the Literary Gazette, or seen them 
elsewhere. To avoid the chance of repetition, 
therefore, we select as an example of Mr. 
Richardson’s talent, the translation of a French 
Air, though certainly his book contains many 
superior compositions. 
“« An ancient castle’s lonely walls 
Beheld brave Herman's dawn of youth, 
His young heart prone to Nature’s calls, 
Had pledg’d to Adela his truth. 
Within that dreary fortress’ gloom, 
Their youthful steps unheeded rove ; 


That castle was their fathers’ tomb, 
And the young cradle of their love ! 


But soon the cruel cry to arms, 
Call’d Herman from his love away; 
With all Affection’s fond alarms, 
The maid would bid her lover stay. 
But ah ! in vain would she presume 
With prayers, with tears, his soul to move, 








F rsemeed | weer in a series of plates, yyy — 
val Roman station, in 
of Castor, Northamptonshire.” 





quits at once their fathers’ tomb, 


are founded. Such observations, therefore, as 
ought to have been, perhaps, more properly made 


which is already in progress, be completed. 
The author will then give the outline of a sys- 
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But soon upon the battle =. 
He fell by valour’s self ym ag 
And in delirium’s dream of pain 
He call’d upon his absent maid, 
And said, ’twould soothe his hastening doom, 
And like some balm celestial prove, 
Could he behold their fathers’ tomb, 
And the young cradle of their love ! 


And when he saw the maid again, 
Love’s ling’ring flame his spirit fired, 
He tried to speak, but tried in vain, 
Kissed her dear hand, and then expired! 
The maiden shared her soldier's doom, 
Her spirit wing’d his flight above ; 
And thus it was their fathers’ tomb, 
And the young cradle of their leve ! 





Jerusalem Delivered ; an Epic Poem, in Twenty 


Cantos. Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse, from the Italian of Tasso: together 
with a Life of the Author, &c. By J. H, 
Wiffen. In 2 Vols. Vol. II. London, 1825. 
Hurst & Co. Edin. Constable & Co. 

Warrtine for greater leisure fully to examine 
this Translation of Tasso, we cannot suffer one 
week to elapse without noticing its appearance. 
Asa beautiful specimen of typography it reflects 
the highest credit on the press ofits printer (Mr. 
Moyes*) ; and for correctness throughout, we do 
not think that we ever saw its equal: for we 
cannot detect a single literal error? The designs 
at the head of each canto, of which three are by 
Hayter and the rest by Corbould, also deserve 
at praise ; the former are particularly spirited, 
but itis only in one or two instances that we can 
say of the latter they are inferior to their neigh- 


bours. 


Of Mr. Wiffen’s part we can hardly as yet 
speak decidedly, or furnish means on which our 
readers might make their own estimate. To 
translate Tasso into Spenserian stanzas, is an 
undertaking of no common magnitude and diffi- 
culty; yet, as far as casual observation enables 
us to pronounce, we think we may fairly state, 
that Mr. Wiffen has brought very considerable 
poetic feeling and talent, as well as infinite dili- 
gence and perseverance, to the completion of 
the task, We quote L’Envoi as an example of 


the former. 
“Fare thee well, soul of sweet Romance |! farewell, 
Harp of the South ! the stirring of whose strings 
Has aieen, by power of.their melodious spell, 
Such pleasant speed to Time’s else weary wings, 
That—rapt in spirit to the Delphic cell, 
Midst its — laurels and prophetic springs,— 
The tuneful labours of past years now seems 
A brief indulg an enchanted dreaiw. 


My pride at noon, my vision of the night, 
My hope at morn, my joy at lonely eve! 
Now that thy tones of Magleal delight 
Are o'er, I not well to droop and rieve? 
To what new region shall the Muse take flight, 
What pictures fashion, what fresh numbers weave, 
When all that else had charmed must now appear 
Tame to the eye and tuneless to the ear? 


Much shall I miss thee when, in calm repose, 

The Summer moon upon my casement shines; 
Much, when the melancholy Autumn strows 

With leaves my walk beneath th’ o’erarching pines, 
Nor less when Spring, *twixt shower and sunshine, 





throws 
Abroad the sweet breath of her eglantines, 
And Winter deepens with his stormy din 
The quiet charm of the bright hearth within. 


If with no vulgar aim, no selfish view, 
I sought to give th Soretgn, chords a tongue, 
Let not my hopes all pass like morning dew, 
When on thy — bough again thou’rt hung,t 
But sometimes whisper of me to the few 
I love, the fond, the faithful and the young, 
And those who reverence the wronged soul that 


lanned 
Thy world of sound with archangelic hand. 





* We mention this more specifically than usual, not 
merely io justin to this elegant volume, and the author’s 
acknowledgments in his preface, but because it is the 
first specimen from an establishment formed upon a scale 
of extraordinary capabilities, even for the capital of Eng. 
land and its | ages printing houses.—-Ep. 

+ Tu che ne n Pindo 

Ivi pende mia cetra ad un cipresso, 
Salutala in mio nome, e dille poi 
Ch’io sou dag?’ aani ¢ da fortuna 


ime dél Tasso. 





And the young cradle of their love ! 
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Hear how the strings, dear [na, sound abroad 
The grief and glory of that matchless mind ! 
What ardour glows in each seraphic chord ; 
How deep a passion Echo leaves behind ! 
Yet was he wretched: whom all tongues aphel— 
For peace he panted, for affection pined : 
Be thon, whilst thy mild eves with pitv swim, 
More kind to me than Aura was to him ;— 
Else shall [ little prize the indulgent praise 
hich some mav lavish on a task so long; 
Else shall,! mourn that e’er my early days 
Were given to feeling, solitude, and song ; 
But thee no light capricious fancy swavs, 


Todonb ¢hy truth would be the heavens to wrong; 


Peace to thv spirit with the closing spell ! 
And thou, Hesperian Harp, farewell, farewell ! 


Tasso must, we imagine, fare well with all the 
lovers of superb books, and such as are at the 


same time honourable to the literature of their 
authors and the country. 








The Duties of a Lady's Maid; with Directions 
Jor Conduct, and numerous Receipts for the 
Toilette. 12mo. pp. 328. London 1825. 
J. Bulcock. 

We feel all the delicacy of this subject : we feel 

it, and tremble. The dread word, vorngta, 

the mustcries, stares us in the face ; and we know 
not whether such initiation as it has been our 
good fortune to experience in these secret cere- 
monies, may be a sufficient passport to the dis- 
cussion of the theme. But if not zvorat, initiated, 
however surely we, being critics, arg entitled to 
come forward as epopor and exorrat, inspectors ; 
and we approach the book, derpwua, and its 
subjects, Ladies and Maids, with ail due reve- 
rence and devotion. [he ancient maxim of 

“* never kiss and tell,” hes long been held so 

doggedly in honour by British gallantry, that 

any Hierophantes, or reveuler of (such) sacred 
matters, would be most deservedly scouted ; and 
for ourselves we protest, that sooner than betray 
the trusts of the) Toilette,’” we would seat our- 
selves ‘on a well-tay, and éxt mullets, or even 
weatels, made into a harrico with beans ; all which, 
as our classic and female readers well know, 
were, and are prohibited to the puorat. 

“* Belinda at her Toilet*,” painted by Fradelle, 
and engraved by Phelps, introduces us pictorially 
to the Duties of a Lady’s Maid ; for the at- 
tendant is dressing her mistress’s hair, by stick- 
ing a skewer through it above, as Cook would 
through hare ‘differently spelt below. There is 
also, appropriately for both, a dog in the fore- 
ground, running and barking at it. 

The literary portion of the work is divided, 

like the said hair on Belinda’s forehead, into two 
parts: I, Duties of Beha:iour; UL. Duties o 
Knowledge and Art. ‘The first is a much move 
solemn business than we expected, for exactly 
Opposite the page which refers us to cosmetics, 
paints, rouge, &c. &c. it treats us with’ the fol- 
lowing exorijium : 

“* As this little book is intended to instil the 
principles of piety, uprightness, and Christia: 
humility, as well as to affurd information respect- 
ing the various duties which will be required o! 
those young persons to whom it is chi. fly ad 
diessed; and as genuine religie is the only sur 
foundation of character, it has been considere 
indispensable to commence with the duties whic! 
we owe to God,” &c. 

One might imagine that there was nothing ir 
the duties thus prescribed, peculiar to the statio: 
of a Lady's Maid: mdeed, all the first division o 
the book ‘is quite as applicable to any aud every 
rank in life, as that to which it is nominalh 
addressed. But there is occasionally rather t< 
much insisted upon, considering the Vanity-fau 
Occupations of an individual employed in patch- 





* “The engraver should have used the orthography of th 
author, éoile(‘e, but, indeed, he even calls Mr. Fradelie, 


-he same quantity of camphor, the crumb of three 
rench rolls, an 
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sweetest creation. 


ever with God, it is not required—”’&c. - - - 


ber the characters which you write there will 


Be careful, therefore, not to 
write any thing but what you may read with 
pleasure a thousand years afterwards. Be dili 
gent in the performance of all the services which 
you engage to perform; and the more you are 
80, you will appear the more worthy both in the 
eyes of God and man. How delightful the anti- 
cipation of hearing the blessed words, ‘ Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant, enter ye 
into the joy of your Lord !’” 
We do not dislike good advice, but we dislike 
such writing as this, the cant of which may be 
sufficiently exhibited by its being placed in juxta- 
position with a few of the offices allotted to the 
party at the same time: 
Dress-making.—‘‘ This field is inexhaustible ; 
you may spend your life in contriving improve- 
ments, and never get to the end of them.” [And 
your thouyhts ever with God.] 
* You should always, therefore, ‘investigate 
every new fashion that comes out till you under- 
stand it well, and then think what improvement 
you could make on it that would enhance its 
beauty, simplicity, and grace. - - - 
ee At Paris, they recommend for beautifying 
the breasts, the corsets of Delacroix, which are 
light, ‘flexible, -firm, and ‘elastic, and adapt 
themselves so perfectly to the ‘shape, as not to 
compress nor injure any part. To this are fitted 
such paddings:as may be required to fill up any 
deficiency, which. ought always to be of the 
lightest and most elastic materials.” [As genuine 
religion is the only sure foundation, &c.] 
‘* The following process is recommended. as 
one of the most efficacious for clearing a sun- 
burnt complexion, and imparting the most beau- 
uful tint to the skin ;—at night on going to bed, 
crush.some strawberries upon the face, leaving 
them there all night and they will become dry. 
Next morning wash with chervil water, and the 
skin will appear fresh, fair, and brilliant. 
‘* Some persons, in order to remove the effects 
of sun--burning, use sses or even women’s milk, 
alkalies, or lixivial salts, ointments composed of 
butter of Cacao, spermaceti, and balm of Mecca, 
a yolk of an egg beaten up in oil of lilies, &c. - - 
“« I have observed that the appellation of vir- 
gin’s milk has been given ‘o liquids widely dif- 
fering in their nature, and this assertion I shall 
maintain. Is it not indeed ridiculous, that under 
the same name,.one perfumer shall give me an 
innocent cosmetic and another a noxious drug, or 
chat I may receive both at different times from 
the same perfumers? For this reasan I would 
exhort the ladies to compose their-virgin milk 
chemse.ves, which would be the easiest thing in 
he world.”’ 
If virgin’s milk fail, the lady’s maid is directed 
1ow to make the more potent charm of pigeon’s 
vater: 
‘lake juice of water lilies, of melons, of cu- 
umbers, of lemons, of each one ounce ; briony, 
wild succory, lily flowers, borage, beans, of each 
\ handful ; eight pigeons hashed. Put the whole 
aixture in an alembic, adding four ounces of 
ump sugar, well pounded, one drachm of borax, 


be expunged. 


a pint of white wine. When 
he whole has remained in decoction for seven- 


ing, and adorning, and making up Nature's 

“In order (says the author) to have your 
mind suitably impressed with a sense of your 
dependance on Providence, and your thoughts 


“* Look on every day asa blank sheet of paper 
put into your liands to be filled up ; aud remem- 


remain for ever, for endless ages, and can never 


and you will obtain pigeon-water, which is such 
av improver of the complexion.” [Be diligent, 
so you will appear the more worthy both in the 
eyes of God and man.] 

Then there is pearl powder to give an artificial 
whiteness, a rouge to give an artificial redness, 
and a hundred other recipes for disguising hu- 
manity; and yet the person to whom these 
charges are confided, are (in language which so 
coupled is, in very bad taste, if short of profanity) 
told that they should have their “ thoughts ever 
with God,” &c. &c. We have also to object to 
the vulgarity in the exemplary story at pages 76 
and 77: 

‘* Lucy Lacksense is now. become the wife of 
a plain industrious man, whose aim is to pro- 
vide necessaries, without a hope to procure the 
luxuries of life. Lucy set out in the world with 
very good intentions; but by finding herself and 
her husband free from the clamours of creditors, 
and in no present danger of want, she has in- 
sensibly acquired a few habits likely to produce 
it. Since the birth of her last child, she fancies 
herself ‘too much a slave ;’ and tells her hus- 
band she ‘ was better off when in service ;’ that 
she ‘had more gowns and ribands, and less 
labour ;’ that she ‘is determined not to stay at 
home so much as she bas done, say what he 
will.’ Her nurse and midwife persuaded her 
that she must take more nourishment now she 
suckles ; since which, her husband, though he 
has not found her drunk, has found bottles of 
liquor concealed in different corners, and when 
he happens to surprise her in tippling, she is only 
taking a drop to cure herself or the child of the 
belly-ache.” 

It is droll enough to find one who writes thus: 
laying down rules for the: avoidance of vulgarity : 
the lady’s maid is warned to avoid vulgarities of 
speech peculiar to, Scotland ; such, for instance, 
as saying burial instead of funeral, disconvenient 
instead of inconvenient, half six o'clock instead of 
half-past five, five minutes from six instead of five 
minutes to six, her linens are fine instead of her 
linen is fine, a misguided girl instead of a misled 
girl, give me a clean plate instead of give me a 
plate, the child roars instead of the child cries, 
sore eyes instead of weak eyes, stingy instead of 
peevish, I weary to stay instead of 1 become weary 
to stay ; and many other similar blunders, which 
are similarly corrected, with a right understanding 
and elegancy of dialect. And the lady’s maid 
must, moreover, avoid Irish vulgarities, She 
must not, when intending to ask ‘‘ what sort of a 
girl is she ?”’ say ‘* what kind is she ?” she must 
not pronounce spake for speak, tay for tea, plase 
for please, sinsare for sincere, steer for stair, 
beeby for baby, bether for better, cowld for cold, 
staw-rum for storm, rell-um for realm, struv for 
strove, brenth for breadth, &c. &c. ‘‘ Both the 
natives of Ireland and Scotland,” adds the 
teacher, meaning thereby the natives of both Ire- 
land and Scotland, are guilty of those shocking 
offences ; and besides, they sound the letter r in 
a very rough and jerring manner, which is, it 
seems, altogether vulgar, peculiar, and er-roneous. 
Our author thinks artificial flowers beautiful fe- 
male ornaments, and denounces what the caprice 
of fashion has chosen to supersede them—‘ the 
substitutes were grass, dog’s grass, barley, wheat, 
acorns, &c.” In consequence of this, as we are 
informed, some odd occurrences have taken place : 
«A lady, elegantly dressed, was passing close 
toa poh had stopped at the door of a 
house, when one of the horses turned open 
mouthed upon her, as if he were going to devour 
her. And the circumstance was by no means 


so wonderful, when it is remarked that she wore 








Fraddle; which istoobad, since one d (penny) additiona: | © 


is not compensation enough for taking off a whole ef. |\een or eighteen days, proceed to distillation, 


in her hat a tuft of oats, which the simple horse 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


. mca ae ee : “tenon cree eae en 
evidently mistook for a moviug manger, stocked! pularity and our frequent favourable notices have was conse rat d Bishop of Ch chesier in 1245, 
with his natural provender. proclaimed far and wide, a miscellany of much and died April 3, 1253: he was can mized by 
« Yet,” says the writer, addressing another variety, founded on almanack daa, but much Pope Urban LV. in 1262, for, an obvious rea- 
subject, ‘‘ yet every thing, it has been remarked, more than almanack. Literary s:lections f‘om son—he supported the papal power in open de- 
however preposterous, may be useful: Henry IV. ancient and recent sources, orizinal contriba-/ fiance of his own sovereign, Henry IIL. 
of France was saved from assassination by hiding tions, poetry and prose, saints’ days, and their! ‘* On the day of St. Richard it was formerly 
bimself under his queen’s hoop.” ;memorabilia, &c. &c. possess it wholly ; and’ the custom at )roitwich, in Worcestershire, (ob- 
Had we not in the beginning of this review, though we can readily extract an entertai ing|serves Mr. Aubrey), to keep holyday, and 
confessed our fears of invading the Eleusinian’ pic-nic from its pages, to diversify our own, we/to dress a salt well, of which St. Richard was 
shades, we should be tempted to follow the are afraid it will hardly do such justice to the|the tutelar saint, with green boughs and flowers. 
author into his close and judicious observations original as fairly to illustrate its merits. We will This practice was discontinued in the time of 
on ‘stays and corsets,” ** jean bosoms,” “ the try; and can only advise those who may fancy the civil wars, and the spring dried up. After- 
strophium,” “the Cincture de Venus,” “ elasticity we have not done enough, to get the book and wards they kept their anauall cusiome (notwith- 
and spring,” ‘‘forcing higher than natural,” decide for themselves. We are induced to levy standing the power of the parliament and sol- 








« sofmess and flatness,” “‘ frightful wrinkles,” &c. our tax principally on what appears from un- 
&c.; but though ‘‘ what man dare, we dare,” we published manuscripts. ~ | 
March 19, Palm Sunday—‘* In the missals of great estate in these parts, and a briske young 


dare not do this. A finale quotation is all we are, 
bold enough to adventure : 


“Tt is distressing to think that fashion should 


marum, 


diers), and the silt water returned again, and 
still continues, 


Chis St. Richwd was a person 


‘this day is denominated Dominiva in ramis pul- fellow, that would ride over hedge and ditch, 
It is in commemoration of our Lord’s and at length became a very devout man, and 


give currency to an article of dress so injurious, triumphal eutry into Jerusalem, recorded in after his decease was canonized for a saint. - - - 
and that the spirit of rivalry which always comes Matthew xxi, Mark xi, and Luke xix. Palm| 
from an evil service, should lead females to sa- Sunday was also called Dominica Magna, ‘the into the woods a maying, ea"ly on the 1st of this 
crifice without regret the elegance of their figure, great Sunday,’ in reference to the following! month ; returning laien with boughs and gar- 


the grace of their carriage, and their movements, 
by a dress which renders them at once deformed, | 
ungraceful, and ridiculous. 


have followed the injurious fashion, may be seen maids who receive the sacrament, to walk after land. 


week, 


“« It was formerly the custom in some of the dancing round a Mvy-pole. 
Young ladies who northern parts of England for the yong men and still preserved in various remote districts of Eng- 


May-day.—* All ranks, formerly, went out 


lands, and spending the reminder of the day in 
This custom is 


In April 1644, there was an ‘ Ordinance 


with their breasts displaced from being pushed too dinner into the corn fields, and repeat some of the two Houses of Parliament, for taking 
high, and frightful wrinkles established between forms of blessing the corn and fruits of the earth. down all and singular May-poles.’ 


the bosom and the shoulder. 
“ At other times you may see those to whom 


—Kennett MS. - - - - 


24th, Good Friday.—‘‘ Holy Friday, or the 


‘««T doe not remember (says Mr. Aubrey) that 
I ever sawe a May-pole in France, In Holland, 


Nature has denied the roundnéss of contour Friday in Holy Week, was its more ancient and they have their Meybooms, which are streight 
requisite for a fine shape, make ‘themselves still general appellation ; the name Good Friday is young trees, set up; and at Woodstock, in Oxon, 
more thin and slender by tight lacing, recalling peculiar to the English church. It was observed they every May-eve goe into the parke, and 


the ungraceful costume of Catherine de Medicis 
—a ridiculous fashion, by means of which the 
body, separated into two parts, resembles an 
ant, with a slender tube uniting the bust to the 
haunches, which are stuffed out beyond all pro- 

ion.” 19% : gages 

Equally sensible and" just are thé remarks on 
dressing the hair : ; 

“ T think (it is observed) I have satisfactorily 
demonstrated that the fashion of concealing the 
forehead with the hair, which is still so general, 
is contrary to all the principles of good taste. 
Would you thoroughly convince yourself how 
much this fashion ax. Sacra from youth and 
beauty, you have only to perform the following 
very easy opération. Draw, in outline, the head 
of some beautiful antique statue, for instance, of 
the Venus de Medicis: make two similar sketches; 
let the hair of one be copied from the antique, 
and that of the other be curled or frizzed. You 
will be obliged to confess that you never saw any 
thing that appeared so ridiculous as this latter 
figure ; it is impossible to form any idea of the 
disagreeable change produced by this head-dress. 
It is an experiment which any female may easily 
make upon her own person.” 

The large curls now in fashion are little more 
consonant to female beauty : there is not one face 
in fifty which they do not spoil; and there is 
not an artist, or amateur of graceful forms, who 
would not wish to see them utterly abolished. 
But we have finished ; and in closing have only to 
add, that though we have picked out rather the 
amusing and piquant parts of this volume, than 
its useful portions, there is nevertheless a very 
considerable quantity of advice and instruction in 
it which may be very beneficially read by ladies 
and ladies’ maids. 





TIME’S TELESCOPE FOR 1826. 
Amonc its numerous gay competitors which 
have lately sprung into being, the Telescope of 
old Time holds on its steady way; for it may 
well be considered an old periodical which, a 
this changeable epoch, reaches its’ thirteenth 
yearyas this*has now done, ‘It is, as‘its own »o- 








as a day of extraordinary devotion. Buns, with 
crosses upon them, are usually eaten in London, 
and some other places on this day, at breakfast. 

‘* It was formerly the custom, at Brazen-nose 
College, for the scholars to have almonds, rai- 


-|sins, and figs, for dinner on Good Friday, as ap- 


pears by a receipt of thirty shillings, paid by the 
butler of the college, for ‘ eleven pounds of al- 
monds, thirty-five pounds of raisins, and thirteen 
pounds of figs serv'd into Brazen-nose College, 
Mar. 28th, 10662.’—Pointer’s Oxon, Acad. p. 71. 

‘« At Hampstead, in Middlesex, a devout old 
maiden dying of a sickness, which, in her opi- 
nion, she had contracted by fasting too long on 
Good Friday, she bequeathed by will a perpetuu! 
fund, to be yearly employed in providing small 
loaves of white bread, to be distributed in the 
morning, before church time, to all inhabitants 
within the parish, and to all strangers.—Ken- 
nett MS.-- -- - 

«« It was the manner in times past, upon Fes- 
tival Evens (as Easter, Whitsuntide, &c.) for 
parishioners to meet in their church-houses and 
church-yards, and there to have a drinking fitt 
for the time. Here they usd to end many quar- 
Tells between neighbour and ueizhbour. Hither 
came their wives in comely manner; and they 
that were of the better sort had their mantles 
carried with them, as well for show, as to keep 
them from cold at the table. [‘h-se mantles also 
many did use at morrowe masses, and other 
times.—Aubrey US. A.D. 1686. 

Easter. —“ This solemnity of Easter (says 
Bishop Kennett) was anciently observed in /re- 
land with so great superstition, that they thought 
it lawful ‘to steal and rappine all the year to 
hoard up provisions agains: this festival time.’ 

‘* It was an old custom for the barbers to come 
and shave the parishioners in the church-yard, on 
Sundays and high Festivals (as Easter, oc.) be- 
fore matins, which liberty was restrained by a 
particular inhibition of Richard Flemmyng, 
Bishop of Lincoln, A.D. 1422.—Vide Reg. Flem- 
myng. - - - - 


fetch away a number of haw-thorne-trees, which 
they set before their dores ; ‘tis pity that chey 
make such a destruction otf sq fine a tree.’ 

«Tt isa tradition in Germaay,’ continues Mr. 
Aubrey, ‘ that the witehes doe meet inthe nizht 
before the first day of May, upon an high moun- 
tain called the Blocks+berg, where they, together 
with the devils, doe dance and feast; and the 
comm n people doe, the-night before the said 
day, fetch a certain thorn and stick it at their 
house door, believing the witches can then doe 
them no harm.—At Oxford, the boyes do blow 
cows’ horns all night ; and on May-d.y, the young 
maids of every parish carry avout their parish 
garlands of flo vers, which afterwards they hang 
uj in their churches.’ ”’ 

[Will the Woodstock custom figure in the 
novel of ‘* Wovdstock,’’ which is promised for 
January, by the prolific aathor of Waverley ?] 

rhe nativity of St. John, Baptist, is cele- 
brated on Midsummer day, relative to which we 
have the following anecdotes. 

“ At Magdalen College, Oxford, a sermon 
was formerly preached every year, on this day, 
in the Stone Puip't in the Quadrangle, which 
was built upon the site of the dissolved Hospital 
of st. Join. The walls were adorned with 
boughs and flowers, and the ground was co- 
vered with green rushes and grass; the whole 
being intended to commemprate the preaching 
of St. Join in the Wilderness, Dr. Phanuel 
Bacon preached the last sermon ia the stone- 
pulpit ; upon which occasion it was facetiously 
obsrved by one of the collegians present, that 
they had not only an excellent sermon, but had 
also heen treated with the substantial fare of 
bacon and greens. 

“*©* Av Westchester, on St. John Baptist’s 
Eve, (observes Mr. Auorey) they bring a mal- 
titud: of young birch-trees, and place before 
their dores to wither. Also, | remember (says 
our antiquary) the mayds (specially the cooke- 
mayds and hates thx = stick up in some 
chinks of the house, Midsommer Men, which are 





“April $d, Richard, Bishop —‘ Richard. sur- 
aimed de Woche, from: the place of his birth, 


slips of orpine ; they placed them-by pairs ; that 
one for sich a man, th other for snch a 
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mayd, his sweet-heart ; and accordingly as the 
orpine did incline to, or recline from the other, 
that there would be love or aversion: if either 
did wither, death,’ 

Speaking of Sept. 8, the nativity of the Virgin 
Mary, Time’s Telescope witnesseth : 

‘* The following anecdote of the tricks of the 
Catholic priests is related by Mr. Aubrey. The 
image of the Blessed Virgin nodded to St. Ber- 
oan and said (that is, the boy with a tube be- 
hind the statue) ‘Good morrow, Father Ber- 
nard,’ to which he replied, ‘I thank your lady- 
ship, but St. Paul saith, it is not lawful for wo- 
men to speak in the church.’ At Leominster, in 
Herefordshire, (continues our antiquary,) was a 
great nunnery, where the head of the image of 
our Lady did, on extraordinary occasions, nodde : 
upon the dissolution [of monasteries] they found 
the joints in the neck adapted for it.- - - - 

ovember 25.— Saint Catherine, virgin and 

, is said to have been tortured by wheels 
turning with great rapidity, having nails, knives, 
&c. fastened on their rims, A. D. 305. 

“The inhabitants of every parish (observes 
Bishop Kennett) were accustomed to pay parti- 
cular devotion to their tutelar saint. Old Simon 
Brunsdon, of Winterborn-Basset, in Wilts, had 
been parish clerk there from the reign of Queen 
Mary to the beginning of James I. The Saint 
of that church was St. Catherine; and when the 
gad-fly had stung his oxen or cows, and made 
them run away upon the open downs, he used 
to run in pursuit of them, with this repeated 
prayer, ‘Good St. Catheriaa of Winterborne, 
~~ my oxen.’—Kennett MS.” 

m Christmas-day, the editor says, ‘‘let us 
return to the ‘ yam | old times’—and seek the 
company of the indefatigable and entertaining 
Mr. Aubrey: from his store of ‘curiosities’ we 
select the hollowing notices of customs practised 
in ‘ auld lang syne’—some of which our readers, 
perhaps, will consider to be ‘ more honoured in 
the breach than the observance :’—n’importe, we 
think them sufficiently curious to be preserved 
in our brief view of ‘ fe om Antiquities,’—and 
this must be our apology. 

“* It was anciently the custom in Yorkshire, in 
the Christmas holy-days, to dance in the church, 
after prayers, crying or singing ‘ Yole, Yole, 
Yole,’ &c.—Aubrey MS. A.D. 1686. 

‘«In the West Riding of Yorkshire, at Christ- 
mas Eve, at night, they bring in a large yule 
log or Christmas clog, and set it on fire, and ap 
their Christmas ale, and sing, ‘Yule, Yule, a 
pack of new cards and a Christmas stool.’ 

‘In several parts of Oxfordshire it is the cus- 
tom for the maids to ask the men for ivy to dress 
the house ; and if the man denies or neglects to 
fetch in ivy, the maid steals away a pair of his 
breeches, and nails them up to the gate in the 
yard, or high way. 

“In the North Riding of Yorkshire it is the 
custom for the parishioners, after receiving the 
sacrament on Christmas Day, to go from church 
directly to the ale-house, and there drink together 
as a testimony of charity and friendship.—Id. 

‘* It was formerly a custom for the butcher of 
Merton College, Oxford, about Christmas time, 
to invite the scholars to a treat at his house, 
when he used to provide a bull for the steward 
to knock down with his own hand ; whence this 
treat was called The Kill-bull.—Pointer’s Oxon. 

‘Tt is still, we believe, a custom at Queen’s 
College, Oxford, to have a boar’s head (or the 
figure of one in wood) brought into the hall, 
every year on Christmas Day, ushered in with 
an old song, in memory of a noble exploit said 
to be performed by a scholar of this College, in 
killing a wild boar in Shotover Wood. 

** Christmas Carols,—On this aubject Mx, Au- 
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brey has the following observations :—‘ The 
ancient way of worshipping the = was by 
hymns, as in Orpheus, Linus, Homer, &c. 
(a was derived the singing of the Ghospell. 
The original Ghospells were writt in verses to be 
sung: not consisting of certain, and the same 
measures of feet. In the University of Oxford, 
the old R. Catholiq. custome is yet [1686] re- 
tained, at least in most colleges, for one of the 
scholars of the house, in the middle of dinner, to 
sing the Ghospell of the day: I doe remember 
some divines, that when they read the chapters, 
did it with such a cadence, that it was rather to 
be termed singing, than reading. Our Carolls 
at Christmas are but hymnes of joy for that bles- 
sed tyde.—Aubrey MS. 

‘* The author of ‘ The Heart and its Sovereign,’ 
quoted in the Aubrey MS. says, ‘The Asiatic 
custom of singing a carol to Christ mentioned in 
Pliny (lib. 10, ep. 97), in his Epistle to Trajan 
the Emperor, in the first age of the church, is 
retained in Wales to this day [1686] in our 
plygains or pulgains, as we term them, - - - 

“In Germany, on Christmas Eve (Mr. Au- 
brey gravely observes), many sinfull things in 
some places are dun by young maids or men, 
e. § a mayd washeth her feet in a brazen bason, 
and afterwards throwes out the water, and pla- 
ceth it in any place, and hearkens to it, by this 
she will know what manner of mar the future 
husband will bee ; when she heareth scribbling, 
she taketh it, that he will be a scholar or scri- 
vener ; if she heares sewing, a taylor or shoe- 
maker, &c. Yea, as some say, maids will keep 
a piece of meat at the first and three following 
Advent Sundays, and at twelve o’clock at night 
before Christmas, doe lay the table cloth, and 
sett up the said meat, without laying on it any 
knyf,then say,—‘ Here I sit and would fuin eat, 
if my sweetheart would come and bring me a 
knyfe ;? whereupon a ghost in shape of a man 
presenteth her witha knife, and such a one her 
future husband will bee. 

“« Another Christmas custom in Germany, re- 
corded by Mr, Aubrey, is as follows. ‘ The 
night before Christmas, they take a trencher, 
and put upon it a little heap of salt, as big as a 
walnut, more or lesse, for such and such a one, 
and for themselves two, and set it in a safe 
place : in the morning when they find the heap 
or heaps entire, all will live the following yeare ; 
but if any or more are melted down a little, they 
take it that the same man or woman will dye for 
which it was designed.” 

These examples, we acknowledge, being all of 
one sort, do not furnish an adequate idea of the 
various style in which Time’s Telescope is com- 
pounded ; but we do not like to quote quotations 
or select selections, and are thus compelled to 
be uniform, though our theme is the reverse. 
The subjoined may be added, by way of con- 
clusion. 

** John Gee, in his Hold Fast Sermon (A.D. 
1624), says, ‘ The Jesuites upon St. Valentine’s 
day do chuse some female saint for their Valen- 
tine: one takes St. Agatha, another St. Clare, 
another St. Lucie, another St. Catherine, another 
St. Cicely, &c. I ask’t them what they meant 
to chuse such Valentines, They answered me, 
that in respect of their vow, they could have no 
Valentine that lived here upon earth, and, in re- 
gard of their evangelical life, they were to chuse 
Valentines in heaven. I asked them, whether 
they thought those saints knew that they had 
chosen them for their Valentines. Oh, yes, say 
they, we shall be honoured all this year by that 
Valentine we make choice of, and she will inter- 
cede for us, and to some of us our Valentine doth 
appear in visible bodily shape, telling us what 





Nee aS 
‘* In Dr. Heylin’s account of the Church of 
Notre Dame, at Amiens, is the following de- 
scription or a contrivance, designed to have 
something like the effect of the modern Dio- 
rama,—‘ In the massing closet, over the altar, (he 
observes) there was hanged a tablet, which, by 
the many lines and shadows drawn on it, seemed 
to represent some piece of building. Moving 
my hand towards | eye, in the nature and 
kind ofa perspective glass, I perceived it to be the 
representation of that church wherein I stood to 
see it, and it was done with that cunning, that 
it would almost have persuaded a man out of 
himself, and made him believe that he had been 
in the churchyard ; so perfectly did it show the 
majesty of the Front, the beauty of the Iles, the 
number of the Pillars, and the glory of the 
Quire; a kind of work, in my opinion, of all 
others the most excellent, and such as would 
infinitely delight an Optick. Had not such 
pieces been vulgar to me, it had more affected 
me: but in the gallery of Mr. Crane at Cam- 
bridge, once belonging to that humorous physi- 
cian, Mr. Butler, and in that of Sir Noel Caron, 
late Leiger for the States, at Lambeth, I had 
seen divers of them, whereof some perfecter,’— 
France painted to the Life by an able and impartial 
Hand, 12mo. 1656.”’ 








The Claims of’ Ossian, examined and appreciated: 
An Essay on the Scvitishand Irish Poems, pub- 
lished under that Name, &c. &c. By the Rev, 
Ed. Davies, F.R.S.L. 8vo. pp. 340. Swan- 
sea; and London 1825. Longman & Co, 

Tue authenticity of Ossian’s Poems can never 
cease to be a problem interesting to the learned; 
and though the question has rather slumbered 
recently, it cannot be considered to be extinct 
while so many differences of opinion exist upon 
it, and so many national feelings still spring to 
the tocsin of its revival. To those who are curi- 
ous with regard to the controversy, we can 
safely say, that they will find much matter for 
cogitation in Mr. Davies’s Essay ; which is not 
merely laborious and ingenious, but replete with 
valuable philological and antiquarian research. 
Without going into his arguments, or taking 
up the specific grounds, where we are disposed 
to dissent from or agree with him, we may briefly 
state that his reasoning against the historical 
accuracy of these noble poems, seems to us to 
possess great weight, but we do not attach simi- 
lar importance to his logic upon their traditional 
claims, upon the probable descent of oral 
compositions, upon Mr. Macpherson’s editorial 
doings, nor upon several other points connected 
with their date, origin, and preservation. Some 
of his objections we cannot but consider futile ; 
and we must in truth observe, that he often 
strains his deductions farther than he is war- 
ranted. Thus, for example, when tracing the 
diversity of character, &c. between the Caledo- 
nian hero, Fingal, and his alleged prototype of 
Erin, Fyn ma Coul, we find the following : 
“« Hector Boethius says—‘ Some conjecture that 
in those times lived Finnanus the son of Calus 
(in common Janguage, Fyn Mac Coul), a man, 
as they report, of an incredible stature, for they 
describe him as being seven cubits in height. He 
was of Scottish extraction, remarkable for the art 
of hunting, and, in other exercises, to be dreaded, 
on account of his unusual size of body.’ 

“« Here I must stop to make a few remarks, 

which will also apply to some of the following 

quotations. Instead of the Scottish name Fingal, 
we perceive the Irish Fyn; instead of the amia- 
ble hero, a monstrous giant ; instead of the mag- 
nanimous and accom! Fished warrior, a ferocious 
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This is not the Fingal of the Galic poems: and 
the tradition of Scotland, two or three hundred 
years ago, being of a character so very inconsis- 
tent with those poems, instead of supporting 
their claim to antiquity, must be regarded as 
throwing great weight into the opposite scale. 

“‘ Again: Bishop Leslie informs us—‘ It is the 
opinion of many, that one Finnanus the son of 
Ceelus, (in our language, Fyn ma Coul), a man 
of a huge size, and sprung, as it were, from the 
race of ancient giants, at that time (namely, in 
the reign of Eugenius II.) lived amongst us.’ 
Here again the giant of fabulous tradition an- 
swers to his Irish name Fyn, and it is of this 
portentous character and his Lieutenant, Gaul, 
the son Of Morni, that Bishop Douglas thus ex- 
presses himself in his ‘ Palice of Honour :’— 

* Greit Gow Mac Morne, and Fyn Mac Coul, and how 

They suld be Govprs in [RELAND as they say.’ 

“The giant Fyn, whom ancient tradition ac- 
knowledges as a pem1-Gop of the Pagan Irish, is 
thus described in another poem, written about 
the time of James IV. and entitled The Interlude 
of Droichis :— 

‘M } 
That dang the Devil, and gar him Yow! 
he skyis rained when he wald scow!l, 
And trablit all the air: 
*He i $ 
Ay w ay eget Gog Mages ’schog, 
Five thousand ellis yeid in his frog, 
Of Hieland pladdis of hair.’ 

“ This, surely, is not the picture of that most 
amiable and refined hero, who is celebrated in 
the poems published by Mr. Macpherson. For 
my own part, I must acknowledge that I cannot 
recognise a single feature of his character, as de- 
lineated in those compositions, till we come 
down to the writers of the seventeenth century.” 

Surely, Mr. Davies here goes infinitely beyond 
his text ; we do not care whether to prove any 
thing or not, for we quote the extract for no 
other purpose but to show his loose mode of 
arguing. Where, then, is Fyn ma Coul described 
as a ‘* ferocious hunter,” or as having ‘‘ a savage 
disposition’’ at all, still less as being ‘‘ formidable 
only’? on that account, except by Mr. Davies 
himself? It is neither in the language of Boe- 
thius, nor Leslie, nor Douglas, nor the Interlude 
of Droichis. With the very words quoted on 
the same page, whence he draws his conclusions, 
it gives one a bad notion of a writer’s general 
fairness, when we see him thus twist them to 
extremes. And we will put it to Mr. D. or any 
candid interpreter, whether or not the following 
example of the same kind bears him out : 

“That much remained to be done in com- 
pleting the originals of this Bard, long after the 
translation had been published, is a fact that 
just shews itself, in the course of Sir John Sin- 
clair’s Dissertation. We are there informed that 
the late Mr. John Mackenzie was accustomed to 
keep a regular diary of any important occurrence, 
and on the 22d of July,* there is the following 
entry in that diary :—‘ Went at one o’clock to 
Putney Common, to Mr. Macpherson ; he said 
he had been searching in an old trunk up stairs, 
which he had with him in East Florida, for the 
original of Berrathon. That he feared it was in 
an imperfect condition, and that part of it was 
wanting, as of Carthon: that he had only put 
together a few lines of it, AND THOSE NOT TO HIS 
OWN LIKING : that he had tired of it, after a short 
Sitting.’ 

“« This perplerity of choice, this extraordinary 
fatigue of the animal spirits, must, surely, have 
implied something more than the mere labour of 
transcribing two or three hundred short lines, and 
making a few orthographical corrections. It ig 





* “The date of the year is not added; but as it was 
after Mr. Macpherson’s return from East Florida, it must 


evident, from the language of this paragraph, 
that something more is implied. Macpherson 
possessed part of the original, in an imperfect 


state, whilst another part was entirely wanting. 
He had, with great labour and fatigue, been put- 
ting together a few lines, and those not to his 
own liking—that is, he had been recomposing 
those imperfect passages which he possessed, or 
endeavouring to supply those which he had not. 
He had proceeded slowly and laboriously in this 
arduous task, and having at length put together 
a few lines, he read them over with anxious care, 
and still found them unworthy of Ossian. Here 
then is an important fact :—the original Galic 
of this Bard remained to be composed or Put 
TOGETHER, several years after the translation had 
circulated through Europe : and Macpherson was 
forced to make toilsome and repeated efforts, 
before he could compose, or put together a few 
lines of it, to his own liking.” 

To us, this appears to be straining far too 
hard: the language in Mr. Mackenzie’s memo- 
randum is quite illiberally interpreted. These 
things, however, do not materially affect the 
main question at issue, and upon which Mr, 
Davies bestows great pains and great abili- 
ties. He contends that the Fingal of the third 
century, contending with the Romans and Cara- 
calla and Carausius, could not be the Fingal of 
the ninth century, warring with the sons of 
Lochlin and Harold Harfinger; and yet that 
they are identified by Ossian. On the contrary, 
he maintains that the poems are not older than 
the fifteenth century, and have been borrowed 
from the Irish. He strengthens his case fre- 
quently by references to Welsh bards, Taliesin 
and Caradoc, &c. whom, with true nationality, 
he holds to be sound and orthodox authority 
on disputed facts in history. Thus we have 
all our hobbies. Yet Mr. Davies is both in- 
structive and entertaining ; and his volume one 
of the best. which this famous inquiry has en- 
gendered. 








Anselmo: a Tale of Italy. By A. Vieusseux. 
2vols.12mo. London 1825, C. Knight. 
Mr. Vievssevux’s “ Italy and the Italians,”’ was 
noticed in the Literary Gazette as one of the 
most impartial and clever accounts of modern 
Italy, its society, political aspects, and general 
circumstances, which had issued from the press 
since the opening of our Continental intercourse, 
though several excellent works relating to the 
same country had also justly been, within a few 
months, very favourably reported in our columns. 
Though it assume another form, we may bestow 
similar praise on Anselmo ; which is simply a fur- 
ther exposition of the manners and state of Italy, 
connected together by a fictitious narrative, which, 
at the same time, works real incidents into the 
tissue of its narrative. 
The adventures are those of a beautiful and 
accomplished Roman lady, of high rank and for- 
tune, who becomes secretly the mother of An- 
selmo; and is obliged, it appears, to have him 
brought up as a peasant foundling. But the 
book is rather a history of events connected with 
the Italian revolutions, than a personal story 
which interests us much in the fate of indivi- 


We se- 


light in which it professes to appear. 


during the reign of Joseph Buonaparte. 


duals ; and we shall, therefore, content ourselves 
with an extract sufficient to exhibit it in the 


lect a part where the hero becomes unwillingly 
associated with a band of conspirators at Naples, 


«« At this moment a detachment of horsemen 
were seen approaching at full gallop, with sabres 
drawn, clearimg the wide Marina of the humble 





«* «Tt is our gracious Sovereign,’ said Anfossi ; 
and immediately after a splendid open barouche 
drove along, followed by three or four other car- 
riages. In the barouche was King Joseph, with 
two officers, seated facing him ; in the following 
carriages was the flower of the Patrician beauty 
of Naples, the favourite ladies of the court, who 
glittered in its sunshine while it lasted. 

«« «There they go, a truly kingly retinue,’ said 
Anfossi. ‘It is a pleasant life to come from 
Ajaccio to rule over this fine land, and be courted 
by the ladies of our noblemen. Do you know 
the farce of Polcinella Re in Sogno, a popular 
burlesque of the Neapolitan minor theatres, in 
which Polcinella is transported while drunk 
asleep to the palace of a king, and finds himself 
on awakening installed into the royal office ?” 

«* Anselmo said nothing; he was alarmed at 
Anfossi’s unusual freedom. They crossed the 
Marina, and ascending a retired lane leading up 
the hill towards the Vomero, they crossed the 
road which leads towards the village of Posilipo, 
and descended to the opposite side of the hill, 
which faces Camaldoli. 

‘« The house to which Anselmo was led by his 
comrade stood on the hill of Vomero, near the 
path that leads to the village of Soccavo, and to- 
wards the flat country on the other side of the 
hills which encircle Naples to the westward. It 
looked like a comfortable masseria or farm ; it 
was surrounded by viue plantations, so as not to 
be conspicuous from the main road; but it had a 
full command of the slope behind and of the val- 
ley below, on the other side of which rose the 
lofty hill of Camaldoli. 

*© Anfossi lifted the latch of the outer gate, 
which he shut and bolted carefully after. He 
then whistled, and as he and his friend advanced 
under the pergolato, or arbour, formed by the 
festooned vines, towards the house, they were 
greeted by some person, whom Anselmo could 
not see, but who called out, ‘ Welcome, Don 
Peppe.’ (Anfossi’s christian name.) The man 
emerged presently from behind a tree, and stood 
before them at the foot of the outer staircase 
which led to the upper floor of the habitation. 
He was dressed as a countryman, and Anselmo 
supposed him to be the farmer or tenant of the 
masseria. He talked familiarly to Anfossi, and 
as they entered the front room, took out of a 
cupboard glasses and an earthen jug, which he 
filled from a cask that stood by, with light white 
wine, a pleasing beverage after a noontide walk 
up the hill of Vomero. After some desultory 
conversation, the farmer went out of the room, 
and left Anfossi alone with his young friend. 

«© « Well, Don Anselmo,’ said the former, ‘ I 
have brought you all this way to this masseria 
that we might talk together undisturbed. Our 
Naples, once so gay and so free, is now haunted 
by so many eavesdroppers that one is afraid of 
speaking freely to a friend, for fear of being re- 
ported to Saliceti. Before these unfortunate re- 
volutions, under the ancient government, abso- 
lute as it was, the Neapolitans were used to 
speak their minds freely, with their wonted gar- 
rulity, upon any subject, and thus they vented 
their spleen harmlessly, and uobody dreamt of 
conspiracies or rebellion, Now that we have a 
police, of which our good fathers had no idea, 
we hear nothing else but plots, arrests, trials for 
sedition, and executions; and this is miscalled 
the vigilance of the new Government. This is 
one of the improvements it has brought to us.’ 

«« « Really,’ said Anselmo, ‘ Naples does not 
appear to be the same cheerful place that I re- 
collect to have seen it, though then a mere 
child, at least before the calamitous 1799,’ 

«« ¢ See,’ said Anfossi, ‘see, my dear Don 
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pedestrians, and ordering the carriages to stop 


Anselmo, to what a wretched condition we are 
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educed. We are the slaves of Frznce, without 
haring its power or its consequence ; we have 
the image of a king, a foreign king, a sort of 
prefect ; French generals, French residents rule 
absolutely at Naples; the least of the French 
soldiers insults in the streets our quiet Neapoli- 
tan citizens, if they happen to be in his way ; 
they seduce, abuse, and slander our women. Sa- 
liceti, a foreign revolutionist, now in the employ- 


ment of despotism, is the lord of Naples; and 


then we are taunted with our former king and 
queen, and favourites, whom these intruders de- 
scribe as an oppressive, profligate, perfidious 


court. 
In the provinces it is still worse. 


been made among our poor peasantry. In the 


two Calabrias, among a wild but generous people, 
who from their neighbourhood to Sicily, from the 
proximity of their old king, from the presence of 
his flag and armies, have been induced to cling 


still to Ferdinand, believing it to be their duty, 
and who would, perhaps, have been, on the first 
turn of affairs, treated as rebels, had they sub- 
mitted to the French; in the Calabrias, for the 
last two years, a most desperate conflict has been 
going on. 
Rodio—he who made 4 stand before a superior 
French force—he who still kept the field for his 
king in the remote province of Basilicata—he 
was at last taken prisoner with arms in his hands, 
He was a regular commissioned and superior 
officer, serving his king, defending his country 
against foreign invaders—what was he but a 
prisoner of war? He was, however, tried by a 
military commission, who, to their honour be it 
spoken, discharged him ; but his implacable ene- 
mies appointed a'second court ; Rodio was taken 
before it in the dead of night ; the sentence: I 
need not tell you. ° The brave Rodio was, exe- 
cuted, to the. dismay of alt Naples.’ Is it not 
mockery, cruel -Kery, after this anda hundred 





other acts of Oppapesion to talk of the tyranny of|racter;’ replied Si Girolamo,’ 


the old government? What did the old govern- 
ment do worse than this? The audacious Fra 
Diavolo was a chief of insurgents ; his troop had 
committed excesses in 1799 and in 1806; as 
such his death was not unexpected : yet policy and 
generosity might have spared him, considering 
the infamous way he was betrayed when forlorn 
and desolate, though not disheartened... He was 
wandering through the mountains of the Princi- 
pato, and was betrayed by a friend in whom he 
confided, of whom he had asked hospitality ; they 
meade him pass before the palace of Portici, be- 
fore his death, to satisfy the idle, insulting cu- 
riosity of our foreign rulers. He had been, after 
all, fighting in obedience to his king’s orders. 
But ‘Rodio was a regular officer, he was on the 
staff of his king, in communication with the 
court of Sicily, receiving their orders, and doing 
-his best to obey them,—and yet they executed 
him as a criminal! And Palmieri, Talamo, and 
So many other victims !’ 

“**] can understand the fear of conspiracies 
with which the new king is surrounded and 
thr d every t.’ 

“** You do not yet know,’ said Anfossi, * the 
real mystery of those conspiracies, Poor Anselmo, 
thou art but young! Know that many of these 
terrible conspiracies have been framed in the 
office of police itself..... but no more of 
this justmow.,” - - - - - 

*‘ Antossi took his young friend down into 
the vineyard and the other adjacent grounds 
belonging to the masseria. They again met the 
farmer, who told Anfossi the maccaroni would 
be soon ready, and that his friend Si Girolamo 
had promised to come at two, They took several 





* Mutato nomine de te,” we might reply. |’ 
Your heart 
would bleed were you to see the havoc that has 


One of our best officers, the gallant 


with another person. These greeted Anfossi 


name, and whispered something in their ears 
they soon became all acquainted. 


hats, and large silver-huckled shoes. 


sistent with their language and manners. 


followed it on the hespitable board. 


kind of rich new cheese, 
Ischia, and red Piedemonte. 


had gone to Sicily with his landlord the Prince 
~ ae 
return to his native country. 


Anfossi. 
talk of nothing now but of rosbiff, and bifstec, 


have learnt to eat fricassees and omelettes from 
our masters. But there is nothing like good sub- 
stantial Neapolitan fare, after all.’ 
«| think,’ said Anfossi, ‘ there is something 
very national in the fare of the different coun- 
tries.’ = 

“©«No doubt; it forms part of: their cha- 


Are the 
De they 


««* And how do tHey live in Sicily? 
English gentlemen véry gay there ? 
expect a visit from us? 
«« « They seem not to think of it in the least. 
The Sicilians live just as if they were in times of 
profound peace. Lucky dogs! to be guarded as 
they are by the English! As for the latter, they 
are there in comforiable quarters, live well, drink 
plenty of good wine, and make love to the Sici- 
lian lasses, as if Napoleon or our King Joseph 
had never existed.’ 

‘«« The English are a singular nation,’ said 
Anfossi. ‘They are a very brave and honourable 
people, but at the same time extremely odd and 
light-hearted, disinvolti.’ 

“«« They take things very coolly ; it is true 
that, at the worst, it is not their own country 
that will suffer, but it is rather provoking to hear 
some of them talk to our faces in praise of Na- 
poleon, boast of his wise laws and improvements, 
while they are all the while fighting to oppose 
him. It seems a glaring incoherence.’ ” 
Endeavouring to escape from Naples, Anselmo 
for a while meets these persons frequently. 

- - - “One day the whole party proposed 
an excursion to Cuma. 

*« Anselmo had never been to that celebrated 
spot. It was said to be dangerous, on account ot 
robbers, who were concealed in- the neighbour- 
hood. Si Girolamo laughed at the insinuation. 
* Never mind,’ said he, ‘we have a chance of 
taking some of them, and so may get the reward 
from our vigilant government.’ Anfossi pinchéd 
Anselmo’s arm, and gave him a look of as- 
surance, 


“* They- sallied- out in the afternoon, They 


found the table‘laid for dinner in the upper roons 
of the house, arid the expected Girolamo there 


and he having mentioned to them Anselmo’s 


‘The two new comers were dressed in the 
style of comfortable Neapolitan farmers, with 
velveteen jackets, low-crowned broad-brimmed 
Yet there 
appeared to Anselmo to be something forced in 
the carelessness of their dress, and not quite con- 


‘* They sat down round an enormous tureen of 
maccaroni, dressed in the trae Neapolitan style, 
only half boiled, verdi verdi, as they call it, with 
cacio cavallo and the rich brown gravy of the 
ragu. The tureen was soon emptied, and another 
After this 
came a breast of veal, which the farmer assured 
them was real Sorrentino, and a pie of provole, a 
The wines were white 


‘¢¢ This 1s what I call true Neapolitan fare. 
Viva Napoli after all; I could not get a decent 
dish of maccaroni all the time I was in Sicily.’ 
Anfossi whispered to Anselmo that Si Girolamo 
- «, and had lately obtained permission to 
*«¢ What’ sort of fare had you there?’ said 
“« Why half Saracen, half English. They 


and pudino, just as your Neapolitan coxcombs 


— 


Agnano on tbeir left, then crossed the valley of 
the sepulchres, skirted the foot of Monte Barbaro, 
,{and found themselves about dusk near the soli- 
tary sea-shore, between the rock of Cuma and 
,|lake Licoli. Si Girolamo and the farmer, who 
went in advance, then stopped, whispered a 
few words to Anfossi, and went, one to the 
right, and the other to the left. ‘They were soon 

out of sight. Anfossi, accompanied by Titta, Si 
Girolamo’s friend, and Anselmo, rambled about 
the ruins with which the plain is strewed, until 
at last they found themselves at the entrance of 
a cave. The aperture was narrow and obstructed 
with brambles, which appeared to grow thick 

from the soil. However, Anfossi removed them 
without any difficulty, and crawled first on all 

fours into the cavern. Anselmo followed, and 
the other came in last. As they proceeded fur- 

ther in, the cave extended and widened, and at 
last they found themselves able to walk erect. 

Anfossi took Anselmo by the hand, and stopped. 

Their compavion struck a light, by which means 
a wax taper was lighted, which they placed in a 

nook on the rock, ; 

** Anfossi said'a few words to Titta, who went 
further info the cave which wound to the right. 
A cool breeze seemed to come in from the same 
direction, and Anselmo thought he. could distin- 
guish the noise of the surge of the sea. Anfossi 
made him a’sign to sit down by him on a frag- 
ment of the rock which had been detached from 
the sides of the cave. 

«* « Now,’ said he, ‘my young friend, the hour 
of your departure approaches.’ 

“*« What! this night, without any thing but 
the clothes 1 have on?’ 

“«* Never mind, we will provide you with 
what will procure you clothes and every thing 
you may want any where. One thing alone is 
absolutel in this world. I was 
not allowed to tell you, beforehand, the night of 
your setting off. I must sometimes abide by the 
opinion of othersi We are many, engaged in 
bold and hazardous ugdertakings. We are, of 
course, often,ef vaylous minds about the means ; 
although we all aim at one object, the deliverance 
of our country from the yoke of foreigners. But, 
as I said, we differ about the means. You have 
heard already enough in our conversations, to 
show you, that even among four of us, there are 
men of Various sentiments. This must be the 
case in all associations of this nature. But we 
are all united to relieve this country from this 
mockery of a government, this prefect king, and 
the insolent ferocious myrmidons of his brother,’ 

«* But, at the present moment, what hopes 
can you have ?” 

“«* Mind not the present moment ; we do not 
work for the present moment alone. Our work 
may go on for years, it may be decided on a 
sudden. Circumstances must star‘ that shall fa- 
vour our object. We are but a branch of an im- 
mensely spreading tree ; should this branch be 
cut off, as many others have been, hundreds, 
thousands remain. But enough of this. We, 
at present, need support. We are in correspon: 
dence with people beyond the sea, whom we 
must court, humbly court—you understand me, 
The instructions that they have sent to us re= 
quire explanation, otherwise, every gne of our 
comrades will interpret them his own way, We 
want, just now, a man of trust, that will take 
sume papers over to Sicily, and converse with 
those to whom they are directed. You were 
there not long since ;.you know already some of 
the very persons with whom we correspond ; you 
will have, therefore, an opportunity to render 
yourself useful and acceptable. A boat is to be 
on this coast to-night, It will take you over to 


indi bl 











turus in the grounds, and on their return they 


proceeded through by-roads, leaving the lake 





Capri, from thence you will proceed to Palermo.’ 
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‘«« Well, siuce it must be so, I suppose, be it 
so. But let me ask you, Anfossi, how could you 
think of choosing me for such a commission? 1 
am not one of yours—I am not in your secrets.’ 

« « For that very reason, perhaps, I have pro- 
posed you, and my friends whom you have seen 
lave agreed with me. Among people engaged 
in these dangerous transactions, there is little 
confidence towards each other—the chiefs cannot 
go themselves, and if we were to give despatches 


into the hands of one of our inferior fellows, he|¢ 


night be tempted by the hope of a large reward, 
ard sell us all. Besides, they are mostly un- 
ecucated people, and a certain information, a 
certain quickness, are required in a confidential 
agent. We are obliyed to associate with people 
ofall sorts, but especially of the inferior classes, 
and sentiments of honour are not predominant in 
such acompany. ‘These, however, are the men 
for acting. Their arms are strong, their minds 
determined, although their hearts may be gross 
and vicious. You are of a different cast ; you 
might disapprove of some of our deeds, but you 
wotld still more abhor the idea of betraying us, 
of sacrificing us. There is that in you which will 
keep you above this. I know you, and your 
— affairs, and this knowledge has been the 
foundation of my confidence in you.’ 

“ Anfossi proceeded, then, to explain to An- 
selm> how he was to act, and what he was to 
say, ence arrived in Sicily. His instructions let 
Anselmo into several party secrets of the time. 
Anselmo was made acquainted with the existence 
of various factions that were already forming in 
Southern Italy, all inimical to the French, though 
not all friendly to the court of Sicily. Anselmo 
was su:prised and interested at all he heard. 
Meantine, the hours pa sed on, and the night 
was far idvanced, when Anfossi, in the midst of 
his discoarse, was interrupted by the report of a 
whistle. A confused noise of suppressed voices, 
and of sonething like a scuffle succeeded. It 
seemed to’ come from that part of the cave to 
which ‘Fit, had retired, and which, from the air 
that came in, Anselmo Sippdsed lef to another 
aperture different from that by which they had 
entered. While Anfossi was drawing Anselmo 
on one side of the rock, where a projection con- 
sealed ancther winding passage, Titta rushed in, 
and snatched a dagger which was concealed 
under the §tone. 

«« « What can be the matter?’ said Anfossi. 

“«« Why, we have caught a wolf in the snare 
while we least expected it, and he mentioned 
some uniatelligible name, but we cannot bring 
him to be quiet, and I think we must get rid of 
him. Don’t show yourself, Anfossi.’ 

“ This last advice was needless, for Anfossi, 
who had been till then so collected, appeared to 
have beea struck by the mysterious words, as if 
by athurderbolt, He tottered against the side 
of the rock, trembling in all his limbs. Anselmo 
was obliged to support him, to prevent him falling 
to the ground. 

“The scuffle meantime continued at the en- 
trance of she cave. 

“Fag pan, whoever he be, was struggling 
for his lity, Anselmo heard his stifled groans, 
aud he tursed gq Anfossi, who had come to him- 
seif, end was listening in breathless anxiety; hold- 
ing Augelmo ctiong] by the hand; the latter 
said, *I don't like his he ery I really don’t 
like it; it isnot a fair contest, no! not even fair 
revenge,’ 

“*« And how would you have fair revenge while 
under the grasp of our destroyers? Are we to 
give them warning of our intentions, that they 
inay hang us quietly on the Largo del Castello? 

elieve me, those chivalric notions will not do 


such as there are few instances of in modern his- 
tory; the rights of nations, as well-as those of 
individuals, are obliterated’; we fight: by all the 
means we can; we are in our own country, and 
we oppose our invaders, those who have in- 
traded upon'us, by artifice where open force 
fails.’ 

«At this moment a loud shriek was heard. 
Anfossi rushed out, making a motion to Anselmo 
not to stir. A moment after he* returned ; his 
tenance had da ghastly expression. 
* We could not help it; the man was furious, and 
our fellows were obliged to strike him in their 
own defence; he had snatched up his pistol— 
had he fired it, we should have had the police at 
our heels. We must leave this place imme- 
diately.’ 

«« This is dreadful work,’ said Anselmo. 

«© « Dd you know the crimes of that wretch,’ 
said Anfossi, ‘ you would not waste your pity 
on him.’ 

««« His crimes, after all, were but political 
crimes, and really in our days how can we con- 
demn others for following one party rather than 
another ?” 

«« « But there is,’ said Anfossi earnestly, 
‘there is a line which is drawn by men of cha- 
racter, even in the midst of the excesses of civil 
war. The honest partisan wages open war 
against his antagonists, but does not exult over 
their miseries—he even spares individuals while 
he destroys parties, but this wretch enjoyed the 
desolation he produced. Besides, I owed him a 
long reckoning of a private nature—a reckoning 
such as I should have been a dastard to have 
overlooked—a score that nothing but his blood 
could wash out. Peppina, thou art revenged at 
last!’ These last words were muttered in a 
tone of concentrated ferocious satisfaction.” 

We have only, in conclusion, to express our 
surprise at the excellent style in which Mr. Vieus- 
seux writes: as a foreigner his English is 
remarkable, 








SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 

Remarks on the Usefutuess i Classical Learning. 
By Dr. Beattie. Londom1823. 1’. Griffiths. 
A new and very neat little edition of Dr. Beat- 
tie’s well-known and much-appreciated Essay, 
to which a short sketch of his life is prefixed. 
lhere could not be a fitter time chosen for the 
republication of this paper; and its form is 
exactly what could be desired for the sake of 

general circulation. 





The Blessings of Friendship, and other Poems. 
By James M¢ Henry. 12mo. pp. 184. Lon- 
don. Wightman & Cramp. 

** For what is friendship but a name *” 

says an older bard, with too much of truth : our 
younger poet has found it full of Blessings, and 
we give him joy of his extraordinary good for- 
tune. The volume altogether is the production 
of (apparently) a young Irishman, cherishing 
genue and patriotic feelings: we cannot speak 
very highly of it on the ground of poetical excel- 
lence. 


The Spirit of the Public Journals for 1825. 12mo. 
pp- 560. Sherwood and Co. 
Tuts volume contains, at any rate, a great mass 
of matter ; whether it-be the spirit of the jour- 
nils also, is more than we can determine, as we 
are not familiar with many of those which it 
quotes most frequently, and at considerable 
length. We guess that there are between three 
and four hundred selections of various kinds, in 
prose and verse, serious and comic; so that 
upon the ‘whole there must be amusement for 
variops tastes, . A few vulgarities had, perhaps, 
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teems so much with the low and prurient, at 
the present time, that much care is needed to 
avoid this blemish. A well conceived: Frontis- 
piece; and twenty wood engravings, (some of 
them copies of pictures which adorn the print- 
windows of the metropolis, ) add to the merit of 
the work, as an amusement for country readers. 
Being a reprint, we of course do not -re-reprint 
any of its specimens. 


The Poetic Garland ; in iiitation of the celebrated 
Garland of Julia. By the Duke de Montausier, 
Illustrated by Figures from the Botanic Garden. 
8vo. London. I’. Griffiths. 

Tue Duke de Montausier’s New-year’s-gift to 

the fair Julia d’Angennes*, is here so’ prettily 

imitated, that the volume may be presented as a 

similar gift at the approaching season to the 

fairest ladies of England. It consists of sixteen 
beautiful engravings of flowers, and brilliantly 
coloured ; underneath each of which is an appro- 
priate madrigal, asin the original. It is an 
elegant thing altogether—the poetry not of the 
highest order, but affording a pleasant illustra- 
tion of the designs, and associating well with 
their graceftl appeal to the eye. We subjoin 

two, as examples : . 

“ The Tiger Flower: Tigridia Pavonia. 

“ Sweet Julia, whilst thy raptured eye 

Exalt in pleasure’s lightness, 

Viewing you meteor gild the sky, 
Enrob’d in glory’s brightness; 

’T is fled.—So fades the beauteons dye 
That stains my glowing flow’r: 

So wanes the flame that lights thine eye; 
The meteor of an hour. 





“ Tartarian Honeysuckle: Lonicera Tartarica. 
** Though rosy Titan paints my cheeks, 
And Flora stains my robe with green, 
Humility my for . bespeaks, 
And simple neatness marks my mien. 
Learn hence, ye fair, the loveliest grace, 
When with simplicity combin’d, 
Exalts the beauties of the face, 
And brightens those which gem the mind.” 


* This performance “ consisted of a number of flowers 
painted in miniature, on vellum, by a celebrated artist, 
and arranged in a book, with a madrigal underneath 
each, either from the pen of the Duke himself, or from 
the hand of some of his friends. It was splendidly bound, 
and on the morn of new-year’s-day secretly conveyed into 
the chamber of his admired, and Jeft on her toilette. 
Julia, on pernsal, was fitwhlv.delighted with the present, 
atid the Duke's nit prospered... . .. 

“In the year 1784, this literary trifle was sold for the 
amazing sum of 14,510 livres. During the troubles of the 
Freuch Revolution it'was transferred to this country, and 
again offered for sale; but whether its merit was here 
undervalued, or its paintings had lost some of their bril- 
liance, it found no purchaser at the sum demanded, and 
was returned to the continent.” 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
AMERICA, AND ITS PRESIDENTS. 
Tere are now four ex-presidents in America, liv- 
ing like private individuals on their farms, without 
pensions, and with no other privilege (franking 
letters excepted) or authority than their fellow 
citizens are willing to accord to them from re- 
spect for their public services. This is (says an 
American citizen, in a letter to a distinguished li- 
terary character in England, which has been very 
kindly handed to the Literary Gazette, ) the most 
beautiful feature in our government, and I am sure 
you would be delighted to visit Messrs. Adams, 
(father of J.Q. Adams, ) Jefferson, and Madison, 
at their residences ; and see with what republican 
dignity they live. Ihave had this gratification 
since my return home, and though my expecta- 
tions were a good deal raised, 1 was much more 
pleased than [ expected to be. Mr. Jefferson 
lives about 200 miles from°Washbington, in the 
interior of Virginia, on the summit of a moun- 
tain, from which you have one of the most mag- 
nificent and extensive landscapes that can be 
imagined. At the base of this mountain is 
situated the university of Virginia, on which the 
ex-president has bestowed a considerable portion 








the present times. ‘ This is an epoch of strife, 
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for the last nine or ten years. This institution 
is in a flourishing condition. Mr. Madison lives 
about 35 miles from Mr. Jefferson, and devotes 
all his time to farming pursuits, in which he is 
a proficient. He is president of the Agricultural 
Society of this country. Mr. Munro’s- planta- 
tion is adjoining to Mr. Jefferson’s. Mr. Adams 
lives five or six miles from Boston, and is the pa- 
tron of the fine arts and literature. Notwithstand- 
ing the extreme age (Mr. M. who is the youngest, 
is near 70, and Mr. A. who is the oldest, is 89) 
of these gentlemen, you would be astonished at 
the vivacity and gaiety of their conversation and 
manners. I spent two days with Mr. J. and two 
with Mr. Madison, last January, in the most 
agreeable and instructive manner. I regret ex- 
tremely that you have resolved not to visit our 
country, a pilgrimage to these old gentlemen’s 
residences would almost alone compensate for 
the fatigues and risks of a voyage across the 
Atlantic. 
[Another letter of a later date, viz. in July last, 
thus completes the foregoing general sketch.] 
I promised to give you a further account of 
some of our American patriarchs, whom I have 
had the good fortune to see since my return 
from Europe. I will commence with Mr. Jef- 
ferson, who is esteemed by a numerous party in 
this country to be the most worthy and distin- 
guished of the four ex-presidents. I beg you 
to accompany me to his residence Monticello, 
in the centre of the State of Virginia, situated 
on the summit of an isolated mountain, 1000 
feet above the level of the river Ravenna, which 
serpentines at its base. It commands a view, 
which, for variety of objects and extent of pro- 
spect, is not surpassed in the United States. In 
one direction, you see mountains rising one 
above the other in sublime confusion ; in another, 
a beautifully undulated and extensive valley, 
covered with fine woods and well cultivated 
farms, and the Ravenna running through its 
centre. You perceive, apparently at your feet, 
but really at a distance of threé miles, the village 
of Charlotteville, and the magnificent buildings 
of the university of Virginia; and beyond this, 
at a distance of 20 miles, the romantic gap of 
the Blue Mountain. I was delighted with the 
conversation of Mr. Jefferson and his daughter 
Mrs. Randolph, and his grand-daughters the 
Misses Randolph. He is perfectly simple and 
unafiected in his manners, but, as it struck 
me, with something more imposing than I ob- 
served in Mr. Madison. I do not know whether 
this idea arises from the habitual respect I have 
always entertained for Mr. J. and which I never 
had for Mr. M. previous to visiting him, or whe- 
ther it proceeds from the commanding aspect 
which the former possesses in a pre-eminent de- 
gree, and in which the latter is quite deficient. 
Mr. J. is about six feet two inches in height, and 
well proportioned ; his countenance is strong- 
ly marked ; the forehead is that of a mathemati- 
cian and deep calculator ; his hair is very abun- 
dant and somewhat silvered by the frosts of 83 
winters ; it was originally red, but now may be 
considered more in unison with what the gene- 
rality of tastes deem good looking; his nose is 
rather larger than the common size, the nostril 
is open, and the whole face square and expres- 
sive of intelligence and deep thinking; he is 
cheerful, enthusiastic, and speaks with great 
vivacity and correctness. Mr. Nelson, the archi- 
tect of the university, told me the following 
anecdote, to illustrate the enthusiasm of his 
character :—Last autumn, when he was on his 
death-bed, as he and all his friends thought, he 
sent for Mr. N. whom he told, that as he was 
neither able to write or draw, he wished him to 
make a plan of a gymnasium from his direction, 
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previous to his death, lest the idea should be lost; 
and Mr. N. made the design, which has since 
been executed. Thus, when he was within a 
few hours of the grave, as he believed, he em- 
ployed himself in devising how he could promote 
the health and amusement of the young men who 
should attend the university after his death. 
Mr. Jefferson rides on horseback yet ; he gallops 
down to the university, thence across the Ra- 
venna to his son-in-law’s estate, and then up the 
mountain home, every day—indeed his activity 
is astonishing. Mrs. Randolph, his daughter, 
(the wife of the ex-governor of Virginia, ) who 
lives with him, is a very fine woman; she had 
eleven children, whom she principally educated 
herself ; her eldest. daughter, Ellen, is a young 
lady of remarkable talents and acquirements ; hery 
acquaintance with history and politics* is great, 
and she conversed well on all the subjects which 
were discussed during my sejour at Monticello, 
Mr. Jefferson is immersed in schemes for pro- 
moting the prosperity of the new Virginian 
university, which has been founded by his in- 
fluence, and fostered by his perseverance ; and 
he has thus far succeeded to a remarkable de- 
gree. Many persons have taxed him with whim- 
sicalness in the design and execution of the build- 
ings, but if you were to hear him explain his in- 
tentions in the arrangement he has adopted, you 
would think, with me, that he has shown more 
good judgment than is usually attributed to him 
in this respect. I will endeavour to give you the 
outline of the plan, though it must be confused, 
and not very interesting to you; but as it is the 
hobby of one of our greatest men, a short descrip- 
tion will not, I hope, be entirely unworthy of 
your attention t. 

There are four parallel rows of buildings ; the 
two middle rows consist of ten large two-story 
edifices, five on each side, called pavilions, for 
the residence of the professors and their families, 
situated at the distance of 120 feet from each 
other, and connected by blocks of one-story 
buildings, called dormitories, for the residence 
of two students each; there are twenty-seven 
on each side, makiug fifty-four in the two 
rows, which will lodge 108 students. ‘The pa- 
vilions, which immediately front one another, 
are beautiful buildings, each in a different style, 
for the purpose of giving the students a practi- 
cal knowledge of the several orders. They are 
built in imitation of some of the most perfect 
specimens of ancient erection. They are all 
ornamented with porticos, and some of them 
with domes, and are intended for models of the 
different schools of celebrated architecture ; for 
example, one of them is a copy of a Roman 
temple at Albano, twenty miles from Rome, as 
aspecimen of the Doric ; for the lonic, the tem- 
ple of Fortuna Virilis at Rome, is copied ; for 
the Corinthian, there is a copy of the baths of 
Dioclesian at Rome; the seven others are in 
imitation of the styles of Palladio, M. Angelo, 
and other celebrated architects. ‘The dormitories 
open into a colonnade, which extends the whole 
length of the row, 600 feet ; and they have (i.e. 
the dormitories) flat roofs on a level with the 
upper part of the first story of the pavilion ; 
which being continued through or under the 
porticos, furnish a private walk and communica- 
tion for the families who inhabit the pavilions. 
There are yards and gardens in the rear of these 
two ranges ; and in the rear of those fronting out- 
side, are two other ranges of buildings, consist - 
ing of six hotels, three in each range, at inter- 
vals of 200 feet, which are to be let to house- 


* This is a transatiantic accomplishment.—£ad, 

t, We insert this detail the more willingly, as at this 
— our Lordon — are at work on the plans 

ra somewhat similar institution in the British capital, 











keepers for boarding the students. These inter- 
vals between the hotels are filled up with dor- 
mitories of the same dimensions as those of the 
two middle ranges, 26 on a side, 52 on both, 
which will furnish apartments for 104 students ; 
these will also open into arcades, which will form 
a covered way, for shelter during bad weather. 
These six hotels are plain respectable two story 
buildings, without any pretension to ornament. 

Recapitulation. The ten pavilions will lodge 
ten families, the six hotelssix families, and the 106 
dormitories will accommodate 212 students; the 
students will be obliged to inhabit the dormito- 
ries or other buildings of the Institution, but they 
may frequent whichever of the hotels they please, 
for eating. These four ranges of buildings are 
each 600 feet long, and may be extended inde- 
finitely according to the original design, so as to 
accommodate thousands of students, if necessary. 
There is to be an astronomical observatory oa 
the mountain, which overlooks the university. 
The ground between the two middle rows, is an 
open lawn or street 200 feet wide,and 900 feet long, 
looking S. S. E. so as to continue the building, if 
requisite. At the north end of this lawn i3 a 
beautiful circular building, the rotunda, 77 feet 
in diameter, and 77 feet in height, crowned bya 
dome of 120 degrees of the sphere: the lower 
floor of this building contains two large eliptical 
rooms for a chapel, public examinations, &c. the 
upper floor is a beautiful circular hall like the 
library (Radcliff’s) at Oxford, and, intended 
for the library of the university. The front of 
this building towards the lawn, has a portico the 
whole height ; it is of the Corinthian order after 
the manner of Palladio, and supported by ten 
columns, with a flight of nine steps ; this leauti- 
ful edifice reminds me of the Pantheon at Rome. 
The capitals of the columns of this portico, 
as well as of all the other ten porticos of the 
pavilion, are of white Italian marble, asd hand- 
somely wrought. The rotunda is connected with 
the two ranges of pavilions and dormtories, by 
a‘terrace on each side, of the height of its 
basement, having a covered way be'ow for a 
gymnasium, where the students, during bad wea~ 
ther, may exercise themselves in athletic amuse- 
ments ; these being united with the two colon- 
nades fronting the two ranges of th2 centre, 
afford a sheltered passage round three sides of 
the lawn, 1200 feet in extent. 

These numerous edifices have been erected in 
the best style, and at a very small expence, owing 
to Mr. Jefferson's constant and faithful superin- 
tendence, and to his liberal donations of timber 
and stone from his own estate. He spent daily, 
during their erection, several hours in overlook- 
ing the works: he made “all the contracts for 
the materials, and paid all the money himself. 
The whole cost, including 200 acres of land 
and the observatory, does not exceed 400,000 
dollars: each additional 50 students who come 
to the Institution, will require twenty-five 
dormitories, and a hotel or eating house, which 
can he erected for 15,000 dollars. All these 
buildings are from designs of Mr, Jefferson, ex- 
cepting two, which are by Latrobe. ‘The legis- 
lature has been very liberal to the waiversity ; 
but numerous difficulties,. which no other man 
but Mr. J. who is so much esteemed, could have 
surmounted, have opposed this Establishment 
in its progress ; but fortunately, it is now so 
firmly based on the rock of public opinion, (the 
only power recognised in this country,) that it 
must flourish. Messrs. Jefferson, Madison and 
Munro, have promised te leave, at their decease, 
such philosophical instruments and books as 
they possess, and which the Institution may not 
already have, 
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versity, except theology, for which no profes- 


sorship will be founded ; because in our country | hemispheres for the last thirty years. We have 
there being no predominant sect, or established | Joseph Buonaparte, the ex-kin 
church, the whole community would not unite|his two daughters; Charles 


in supporting any particular set of doctrines, or 
religious tenets. But Mr. Jefferson told me that 
such inducements would be offered to respecta- 
ble Episcopal, Presbyterian, and other clergy- 
men to settle there, that he had no doubt the 
young men inclined to become theologians, 
would in the course of time have as good an 
opportunity to prepare themselves for the pulpit, 
as at most seminaries in the United States. This 
is certainly as liberal as could be expected. 
Mr. J. thinks it important that something of the 
Fellenberg system should be engrafted on this 
Institution, and proposes that a scientific and 
experienced farmer should cultivate the land 
belonging to it, which amounts to 200 acres; 
so that the sons of the planters may have an 
opportunity of learning the mode of culture best 
adapted tothe soil and climate of that district. 
It is also intended to have blacksmiths, carpen- 
ters, and other shops for handicrafts on the pre- 
mises, on condition that the workmen will teach 
the students the use of their tools. The system 
of police will be something similar to that of a 
civil community ; certain of the most regular and 
discreet students will be commissioned to keep 
the peace, to hold courts for the trial of offen- 
ders, and to exercise such other functions with- 
in the precincts of the University as are allowed 
to civil officers throughout our country. 
Mr. Jefferson says, that 1500 dollars per annum 
and a house will be secured to each professor 
now ; and when the students are as numerous as 
he thinks there is a prospect they will become, 
that the fees for tuition will increase the salaries to 
3000 dollars each; which he considers sufficiently 
ample to command professors of the best talents 
of Scotland, the Continent, and the United 
States. Living in Charlotteville is incomparably 
cheaper than in any village of the same size in 
England or Ireland. There are several profes- 
sors already appointed : two of them came from 
Oxford, one from Cambridge, one from Wool- 
wich, and three from Glasgow and Edinburgh, 
and the remainder will be supplied from the 
northern States of this country. The Institution 
has commenced most favourably; and there is 
every prospoct of it being successful. 


So much for the University of Virginia, with 
which I fear, jf you have read all the above, 
you are quite tired ; I will therefore not trouble|/knees in mud, and the chapel in the Rue St 
Honoré, at our ambassador’s, not yet ready to|/to a blockade. Two of those tall Cent-Suisse 
receive its congregation. ‘To walk all the way to 
the Rue Saint Dominique, would be almost as|more close to the pushing Englishman, whose 
bad as setting out from Charing-cross to go into|haste had not advanced him much. On getting 
the heart of Lambeth, so I decided for once to go|up these last steps, the centinels generally make 
to the royal chapel of the Chateau, a lady having| you take off your hat, though yet a step outside 
kindly sent me a ticket for down stairs. These|the door ; and, knowing this, I pulled off mine, 
tickets admit only one; are printed fresh for|imitating the rest—not so, the young traveller ; 
every succeeding Sunday, and to prevent old|twice had the man repeated ‘‘ otez vos chapeaux 
checks being used, are always of a different colour. | messieurs ;’ but whether he understood or no, 


you any more, but to give you an amusing anec- 
dote in connexion with. it,. which will be some 
compensation for the duluess of my details. 

Mr. Jefferson told me he teased the legisla- 
ture for six or seven successive seasons for aid 
for the University, which, each time, gave him 
a part or all that he asked for; at length, one 
of the members, a friend of his, asked him why 
he did not apply for as much at once as was 
required so as to give the government no further 
trouble. Mr. J. told him, in reply, that when 
he was President of the United States, Captain 
O'Brian, the American consul at Tripoli, on his 
return home presented accounts, to a great 
amount, at the Treasury department, which, after 
considerable delay and cavilling, the Secretary 
paid the next year. Pat presented additional 
accounts for expences of the same nature, and 
when asked why he had not given in all his 
demands at the same time, answered: ‘‘ Do you 
think I am such a fool as to cram two hot po- 
tatoes down the Secretary's throat at once ?” 

There is occasionally at our parties in this 
city (Philadelphia) a very curious assemblage 
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branches of science are to be taught in the Uni- | of whom have taken a distinguished part| garden of the Tuileries, to that under the lower 

in the revolutions which have afflicted the two|colonade of the Pavilion of Flora; that’ which 
serves above for the pase of the royal family into 


uonaparte, the 
son of Louis, ex-king of Holland; two sons of 
Murat, ex-king of Naples; many distinguished 
generals of Napoleon ; republican refugees from 
Ireland, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Brazil, * &c.; 
royalist refugees from Mexico, Peru, Columbia, 
Chili, &c.; LaFayette, the apostle of our liber- 
ties ; besides the European and American am- 
bassadors, and numerous travellers from most of 
the civilized countries of the world. You would 
suppose that a society composed of such hete- 
rogeneous materials would not be very harmo- 
nious; but it is as much so, to appearance, as 
if all the individuals were of the same nation, 
and of the same way of thinking. All are 
received well who behave in a decorous man- 
ner. Jt is true, however, we treat suffering re- 
publicans with more friendship than we do vio- 
lent royalists. It is pleasing to see men who 
were such restless agitators in their own coun- 
tries become as tranquil as if they had always 
been the most peaceable citizens. 
Joseph Buonaparte cultivates a very large 
farm on the Delaware, forty miles above Phila- 
delphia, and is a patron of the fine arts, and 
many useful public improvements; his for- 
tune is large, (several millions of dollars, ) and 
he spends it in a public-spirited and commen- 
dable manner. His nephew, Charles Buona- 
rte, is a savan, and amost active member of the 
Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences; he 
has just given to the public the first part of a 
magnificent publication on Ornithology ; it will 
be complete in three large folio volumes. This 
work is considered clever, and is executed in a 
splendid manner. The two sons of Murat are 
active, intelligent young men; they have pur- 
chased large farms, which they cultivate. Se- 
veral ex-members of the Spanish and Portu- 
guese Cortes, and some distinguished French 
officers, teach their native languages; so you 
observe, that by our fortunate position, three 
thousand miles from the troubles of Europe, we 
have all the advantages, and none of the incon- 


unfortunate continent. 


LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
Paris, Nov. 27, 1825: 


VISIT TO THE ROYAL CHAPEL. 





To go up stairs into the galleries, on a level 
with the King, Royal Family, and the Court, 
smalls and silk stockings are indispensable; 
the ladies, however, dress as they please, ex- 
cept those admitted to the seats in the travées 
or pews, which skirt the inner part of the 
gallery between the columns ; here it is neces- 
sary they should be dressed somewhat smarter 
than usual, (not, however, in full dress) and if 
the court are in mourning, they must be in black 
too. Nomen are admitted to these seats, but 
stand behind them (in the gallery running parallel 
with the body of the chapel.) About half-past 
eleven in the forenoon the are opened, and 


of Spain, and}the chapel, from the hal 
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of the marshals, where 
the guard of gentlemen assemble. This wing of 
the palace is to the left, coming up the garden, 
and is known by the passage I have mentioned, 
being a temporary one, gilt and glazed; and here 
royalty, in passing and repassing, greet the eyes 
of the crowd, generally pe about noon and 
one o’clock ; sometimes, but not often, a door is 
opened, and they step out for a moment, and 
bow to those below in the garden. I am thus 
minute in describing this part of the palace, as 
many English, when they get tickets for the morn- 
ing mass, know not where to go. Almost every 
thing connected with the public is well arranged 
in France ; and even the Chapelle Royale has its 
strict regulations, not only for the etiquette, but 
for the greater convenience of those who attend : 
thus, though there is always a great crowd at the 
garden-gate, of men and women, all pushing to 
try who shall get nearest to the part opened,— 
when the officer does come to open it, the women 
only are admitted for some time, so that they 
may take their seats quietly in the body of the 
chapel. The dress of every body down stairs is 
only expected to be decent ; some are shabby 
enough ; and as the soldiers of the guard get 
tickets for their wives, sisters, &c. a good many 
of the lower class are seen mixed with well- 
dressed ladies. The passing of the guard of the 
Cent-Suisse, (who line the aisle on each side, ) is 
the signal for the admission of the men, who now 
struggle and squeeze in as fast as they can. As 
I hate a crowd, and knew there would be room 
enough, (not wanting to see the Royal Family,) 
whether I was befpre or behind was to me of 
little moment, and I let the mass of anxious 
badauds enter before me. A countryman of 
mine, and an uncommonly fine young man, step- 
ped up just as I gave my ticket to the officer, 
who, with his hands full, is scarcely able to keep 
them within his grasp. This sharp fellow 
seemed in a violent hurry, and instead of pre- 
senting his ticket, almost threw it on mine, and 
darted by; it fell, and I saw the dignity of the 
guardian of the gardens (for it is always one of 


veniencies arising from the revolutions in that|those officers who walk about with gold-laced 


hat, blue coat, strap and sword) something dis- 
turbed as he looked after him ; and, as he seemed 
half inclined to call him back, I stooped and 
saved them both possibly a double trouble, and 


Tue weather is wretched, the streets up to one’s|some mortification to one side. At the door of 


the chapel, such was the crowd, we again came 


here stood centinel, and I found myself once 


chapeau.” 


he still thought there was time enough, and it 


ended in his being tapped rather roughly over his 


shoulder, with a significant and blunt ‘ votre 
He blushed to the eyes: I would 
willingly have spared him this ; but I don’t know 
how it is, Fnglishmen are proverbially repulsive 
to each other, and particularly abroad, and most 
particularly in Paris—where every body says, 
“beware who you scrape acquaintance with.” 
Men too, who have not got over the hey-day of 
youth, have something assuming, and offensive in 
their carriage to each other. They look stern, 
almost fierce, at strangers, as they pass; and a 

lance, something of this sort, at the outer gate,had 








of individuals, from most parte of the world, 





on the present occasion 1 walked across the 
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man, though | vore him great good wall for his 
personal Jetter of recommendation, and elegance 
of dress, which pleases me whenever I see it 
in either sex here, where they will not judge of 
things (indeed cannot) except from appearances. 
But to proceed, at last we got in. Already the 
choir were at their places, and a few notes 
of the violin, flute, bass, and running preludes 
of the harp, gave an agreeable foretaste of the 
delightful harmony within these sacred walls. 
The chapel is not large, and one hears just as 
well against the back wall, behind the columns, 
as any where else. My fine fellow I observed 
pushed on, and got a seat among the ladies, 
from which he was presently displaced by 
the officer, to make way for other women as they 
dropped in. This I foresaw ; and, as on these 
occasions every body stares at the least word, 
the poor unknown visitor’s confusion was at its 
height on finding he had blundered once more ; 
for latterly at the chapel no man attempts to sit, 
as it so very —_ happens that the benches 
are not completely filled by women. He retired, 
and in shifting his quarters, unfortunately stood 
in the aisle too near one of the guard. He was 
doomed not to be right, and was beckoned once 
more further back, and he finally took up his stand 
close behind the porphyry fount, half filled with 
water, not a little mortified that in so simple 
an ingress he should have gone so often wrong. 
I wished with all my heart to have spoken to 
him; but as he was now placed, and was still, 
I let him alone. At noon precisely, the King 


was announced : it is done by the lieutenant o!|7th ult. 


the guard stepping forward just before his Ma- 
jesty enters, and saying, very audibly, ‘‘le Roi.” 
All was hushed in perfect silence; a slight 
rustling of silks as the ladies in the travées, one 
and all, strained forward to look at the Royal 
Family, was the only sound for a moment. On 
coming in, they take no notice of any body: 
the priest with his attendants now crosses 
to the altar, and the seryice begins in a long 
peal of exquisite harmony. It is impossible 
to hear music ed.ia ® more masterly 


Dauphiness), The former is scarcely grave, (so 
lively is she) on these occasions; while the 
Dauphine preserves the same severity of feature 


rarely relaxes. It is said she was in better 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


an instait; and the Priest is not heard, except| Yet it must not be fancied that we mean to 
for a few words at the end. ‘The little choris-|derogate from the literary merits of the Oxp 
and i 


ters, with their gold-laced hats, now peep over|Sartor, whose Smollet-like h g 
down at the Priest, watch the instant he finishes|nautical characteristics so ofien occupied that 
his short ceremony, and a full burst of the|portion of the Literary Gazette in which we 
Hallelujah, in chorus, finishes the whole. 





endeavour to lighten and enliven its graver 


The King and Coart retire, the trains of the|pages. Indeed, these Tales (or the far greater 


On going out, now 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
NEW COMET. 


Tue Moniteur states that M. Pons has disco- 
vered another new Comet, at Florence, on the 
It was first seen in Eridanus, at about 
54° of right ascension, and 14° south declination. 
It requires a good telescope to render it visible ; 
and, according to M. Pons’ observation, moves 
at the rate of about twenty minutes per day, in 
a south-west direction. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 


Tue officers were, as usual, elected on St. An- 
drew’s day ; and the New. Council thus consti- 

‘ . tuted—Mr. Barrow, Dr, Bostock, Sir A. Cooper, 
style: the band occupy the recess immediately Mr. Gompertz, Mr. Groombridge, Sir A. Hume, 
over the altar, and opposite the Royal Family,| jy paniel Moore, Lord Mount Edgecombe 
who kneel close forward over the ballastrade of] ;,. Roget, and Mr. James Seuth.—Hie  Ma- 
their pew, 90 as to be seen by every body, ex- jesty has given another proof of bis guardian 
cept a few of those nearly under them m the! care of Science, by placing two annual Medals, 
lower part of the chapel. The King has to his} of the value of fifty guineas each, at the disposal 
right his son the Dauphin, to his left the two of the Council, as rewards for Valuable Discove- 
Princesses, de Berry aud d’Angouleme (the ries, Mr. Barlow, of the Military Academy at 
Woolwich, aud Mr. Arago, the French astro- 
nomer, have received the Copley Medals, for 


: <t ogi ‘ their labours on the subject of the magnetic 
which distinguishes her, and from which she ‘ooh Peay 





spirits at Bordeaux, when her husband was in 
Spain, than at any.other time for many years. 
I saw her one night, just as she left the Borde- 
lais; she seemed quite pleased, and almost 
laughed at the squeaking of a dog in the pit, 


he is never an instant still- his lips go inces- 


all the air of a man in the fidgets. The King is 
dignified. ‘ On either hand of the royal group, 


Trinity college 


Oxrorp, Nov. 26.—On Thursday last the fol- 

lowing degrees were conferred : 

Masters of Aris.—Rev. H. W. Marker, Exeter college ; 

Rev. G. B. F. Potticary, and Rev. W.H 

len ball; R. G, Rogers, Oriel coliege , Rev. T. W. Mercer, 
Rev. F. Richardson, University college ; 

which happened very apropos to something said | Rev. F. J. Klandy, Fellow of St. John’s college ; S. Webb, 


onthe stage. As for the Duke, while at prayers, | Wadham college. 


Arts.—B. Fulfori, Exeter college; C.G. 
Dupre, St. Mary hall; W . J. Copleston, C. C. college ; 
santly, his fingers, and his head ; in short, with T. Evans, Oriel college; W. Com ton, Trinity college; 

. Drake, Worcester college; R. Evans, Jesus college ; 
W. Dunn, Baliol college. 


utchins, Magda- 





in the pews of the gallery nearest them, sit the 
ladies in waiting and maids of honour, who, 
with the Princesses. are always in full-dress, and 


in the simple undress uniform of the guard. The 
whole space behind them is filled by the officers 
of the court, and round the gallery the garde- 


FINE ARTS. 
GREENWICH HOSPITAL, 
very magnificent: the King and Dauphin are A Series of Naval Sketches, descriptive of the Life 


of a Man-of-War’s Man. 


by an Old Sailor. 


With numerous lilustrations by George Cruik- 


shank ; in quarto. 


London. J. Robins & Co. 


du-corps stand centinels, with two below on|In compliment to the inexhaustible talent and 


each side of the altar, at the head of the double | drollery 
file of the Cent-Suisse. The whole service lasts|this article at the head of our department of 





of George Cruikshank, we have put 


but twenty mitimtes. The music scarcely ceases| the Fine Arts; and it well deserves that grace. 


Duchesses held by their trainbearers, and, as ]}number of them) now so cleveriy brought 
have before said, if fine, and the crowd seem|together, were originally printed in our columns; 
very numerous waiting for him, the King has} where they obtained so much popularity, as to 
the glass-door sometimes opened, and steps out|lead to their being republished iu this collected 
for a moment, with the Duke aud Duchess,|form, with the addition of the artist’s merry, 
then continues on, walking through a double file| grotesque, and laughable designs. 

of the garde-du-corp, who line the salle des 
marechaux diagonally from one door to the other.}| containing three capital caricature prints, besides 
Thus ends the morning mass of the Tuileries ;}appropriate and ludicrous tail-pieces, all in 
which, for regularity and propriety, maguifi- 
cience, and impressive harmony, is certainly not| plete, with engraved title-page, and other requi- 
equalled in the world! 
master of ‘myself, I looked about for the young 
fellow, and saw him a little way before me; nor 
was I much astonished that he made one more 
mistake ere he departed : he had put his hat, by 
way of relieving it from the crowd, in the vase of|his goose; the horse marine; paying off the 
** Eau bénite,”” as, from the colour and obscurity, 
the water is not discovered till the hat is found 
to float, like those in the impervious proof-tubs 
in London, at our hatters’ shops. 


This work has appeared in four Parts, each 


Cruikshank’s happiest style ; and it is now com- 


sites to constitute an amusing volume, whether 
it be read or only looked at. We consider the 
twelve caricatures to be worth twice the price 
of the whole ; for there are Jack blowing his 
funnel-trump of defiance ; Billy Culmer roasting 


Jew; the point of honour; the heroes of the 
Nile in jolly conclave, 


** Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans legs, sans arms, sans every 
thing ;” 


and then there are a glorious scene of passing the 
line ; a monstrous droll of the horse lugged in 
as a witness; sailors on a cruise ; and sailors 
carousing ; Scud-hill, another frolic; and Davy 
Jenkins and the goat, most whimsically ex- 
pressed. 

Scud-hill is a new and good story of Nelson, 
and that gallant seaman figures conspicuously 
in both prints—type and engraving. In this and 
others of the novelties we should have been 
tempted to correct a little brusquerie ; but all 
tells in a very entertaining manner ; and we are 
sure that readers of every description, but ‘es- 
pecially naval readers, will he delighted with 
Greenwich Hospital and its worthy biographer, 
in whom manly sentiment and sea fun are so 
happily united. 





GENERAL DAVID STEWART, OF GARTH. 

A full-length Portrait of this distinguished of- 
ficer and popular writer has just been engraved*, 
in Mezzotinto, by Reynolds, from a picture by a 
young Scots painter of the name of Scrymgeour, 
which reflects great credit on both artists, and is 
a fine likeness of the individual. The plate is 
about twenty-four inches by sixteen, and repre- 
sents the gallant general in his picturesque 
highland garb, and resting slightly on his good 
claymore—a sword which marshalled the charge 
so nobly at Maida, and has so often been bathed 
in blood in those perilous struggles with the 
enemies of our country, in which it was its brave 
owner's fate to share during the late glorious 
wars. The head is bare, and the broad brow 
so cleverly pourtrayed, as not to be injured in 
effect by the presence of spectacles—those diffi- 
cult things to manage in painting or engraving. 
The back-ground and accessories are in excellent 
keeping ; the ruined castle of Garth, and the 
lights and wild northern scenery boldly and 
happily thrown in. As a specimen of Mr. 
Reynolds's best style, the print is valuable to the 
arts; but it attains a higher value when consi- 
dered as the original performance of a young 
artist,—his first step to tame ; and the likeness of 
a gentleman who is interesting to so numerous a 
body of the community, by his exploits as a soldier, 
his reputation as an author, and his character as 
a patriot in the land of bis fathers. 

Mr. Scrymgeour could not have introduced 
himself more auspiciously to notice in the South ; 
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and in the North both his subject and manage- 
ment of it must still more strongly recommend 
him. 





The Beauties of Claude Lorraine. Selected from 
the Liber Veritatis, and engraved on Steel by 
eminent Engravers *. 

Turs selection is from an unique copy of Earlom’s 

engravings, now in the possession of his Grace 

the Duke of Bedford, which copy was originally 
presented to the late Paul Sandby, and contains 
the earliest impressions of the work, with some 
in mere outlines, as it was at first intended to 
produce the whole ;—so little expectation was 
then entertained of its future success. It was 
afterwards, however, thought proper to give the 
plates the light and shadow of the original 
drawings ; and the sale, at that early period of 
the Arts, was so far beyond all calculation, that 
the artist had to retouch his plates many times. 

The present selection has been carefully and 

beautifully executed on steel,: by artists fully 

competent to the task. 

The work will be completed in two Parts, 
each containing twelve plates. The Part under 
notice is got up in the usual tasteful and splen- 
did way with the rest of Mr. Cook’s publications. 
The biographical sketch of the life of Claude is 
from the pen of Mrs. Hofland, and does great 
credit to her talents in this style of writing. 


* T. Lupton, J. Bromley, G. H. Phillips, G. H. Every. 
Sia daeceieiemietintinomenieen 
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THE FAREWELL. 
Days of my cherished:-youth, farewell! 
Ye fleeting joys, adieu ! 
Hence, Memory! hence thy potent spell ! 
Cease on the happy past todwell, 
-. Nor vain regrets renew ! 
Hope, Joy, and Love, “ye speetres bright, ye 


vanished shades, adieu ! 


Thoughtless and young, a wreath of flowers 
Around my brows I bound, 
And fondly sought those blooming bowers, 
Where, circled by the laughing Hours, 
I dreamt that Love was found ; 
Fancy and Hope before me flew, and scattered 
fragrance round. 


With breathless speed I reached the shrine ; 
Asleep the young God lay, 
The glowing rose, the curling vine, 
Myrtle and bay, and eglantine, 
Around him blossomed gay— 
And guardian Sylphs hung o’er their charge, in 
light and noiseless play. 
Pillowed upon a damask rose, 
His dimpling cheek he prest ; 
Couched in the calmness of repose, 
His little bosom sank and rose 
Like summer seas at rest ; 
Ah! had he ever slumbered thus, how deeply 
were I blest! 


Scared at the sound of martial tread, 
He darted to mid air ; 
Blind as he was, a shaft he sped, 
Smiled at his conscious skill, and fied ; 
But left his victim there, 
Bleeding alone, of hope bereft, the captive of 
despair. 


Days of my cherished youth, farewell ! 
Ye pleasant scenes, adieu ! 
No more of tranquil hours ye tell, 
When all unheard Time's footsteps fell, 
And all unheeded, flew ;— 
Dreams of the roseate morn of life, a long and 
last adieu ! R. 





QUEEN ELIZABETH’S LAMENT, AFTER THE 
DEATH OF ESSEX. 
Wuar sounds are those ? again they wake 
In whispers thro’ night’s silent gloom ! 
Nought earthly thus my soul could shake :— 
Is it a murmur from the tomb ? 
I’m call’d again !—Oh! if it be 
Thy summons, Essex, let me hear 
Thy voice, as thunder loud and free, 
And not those tones so low and drear! 
And though with curses fraught, arise ! 
I fain would parley with thy shade : 
Show to thy murderess the disguise— 
The wreck of manly grace she made ; 
And point unto the slender line 
Around thy neck, like crimson thread ;— 
Thy spirit could not master mine 
While living—shall I fear thee, dead ? 
Alas! all’s still as in the grave— 
My own chok’d voice is all I hear ; 
And thou, whose curses I could brave, 
Wilt not thy pallid form pprear : 
For tho’ in earth thy body lies, 
And mingles with its kindred clay, 
Thy spirit dwells in yonder skies, 
In God’s own everlasting day. 
The guilty cry of my despair 
Is voiced, unheard by thee or Heaven ; 
Such wailing accents rise not there, 
Whence all of woe and guilt is driven ; 
But as I call thee, and dety, 
And curses as a boon implore, 
The vaults of Hell return the cry, 
And laughing fiends triumphant roar. 
Down, busy fancy ! all is calm, 
Except my throbbing brow and breast ; 
Perchance the air will have a balm 
To cool their heat and give them rest. 
Loudly thou sigh’st, thou wailing wind, 
As if thou, too, wer’t rack’d with pain ; 
Hast thou been also passion -blind, 
And ntadly thy beloved stain ? 
And ye, dark skies, ftom you I sought 
Oblivion of the hell within ; 
But ye retrace each damning thought, 
And change your hues to speak my sin. 
The clouds grow murkier as I gaze,’ 
And like a shroud your face o’erspread ; 
And every star that bursts the haze, 
Looks like a blood-spot on the dead, 
I'll gaze no more—'tis conscience flings 
These hues above, below, around ; 
And, like the garb of Nessus, stings 
My soul into one burning wound. 
I dare not seek that restless bed 
For sleep that would but deepen woe 
With dreams,—whose shapeless forms I dread, 
Yet, worse than all, I waking know. 
Oh! that one tear would fall to slake 
This fever of my burning brain ; 
Or that my heart at once would break, 
Tho’ worse than death were in the pain ! 
Vain wish !—and tho’ my senses reel, 
And unreal beings round me press, 
Vengeance compels me all to feel 
Of madness but forgetfulness. 
Oh! let my sufferings now atone, 
My Essex, for that guilty deed ! 
I know thy nature—at the throne 
Of mercy thou thyself wilt plead : 
For was not thine the noblest soul 
That ever shone through frame of clay ? 
This wcrld shall shrivel like a scroll 
Ere Death make such another prey. 
Aye, still I see around my throne 
The pride of England’s chivalry ; 
But one is wanting from the zone, 


_And it ig worse than blank to me, 
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The richest voice, the stateliest form, 

Bring back alone the thoughts of him— 
The sun that lit the glittering swarm, 

Whose warmth is fled, whose light is dim, 
And could I doom him to the grave ? 

Could Love be so subdued by Pride, 
That when one word had power to save, 

I spoke it not,.and Essex died ? 
Died in his beauty, at the time 

When Love most yearn’d within my breast ; 

. And but for that vile woman’s crime ? 

He still had lived and I been blest. 
She ’scaped my vengeance for the lie 

That severed my heart's love for me ; 
But may her God to her deny 

The mercy she withheld from thee! 
I’ve striven for gentleness within ; 

I’ve pray'd for feelings less perverse ; 
But, when I summon up her sin, 

My soul grows dark, and I must curse. 
Yet what avails it? shame and woe 

Must still my guiltier self pursue ; 
She wrought to death a hated foe, 

But | a trusting lover slew. 
And for that crime, Elizabeth 

Herself an offering soon shall give ; 
And, self-condemned, she seeks in death, 

The peace she cannot find, and live. 

ZARACK. 





THE SOLDIER'S FUNERAL. 

Harx to the roll of the muffled drum ! 
Hark to the bugle’s blast ! 

They tell that the soldier’s wars are done — 
That this march is thé soldier’s last. 

Slowly, and sadly, and mournfully 
Move on the men of might ; 

And their weapons revers'd, despondingly, 
Are with sable weeds bedight. 

The polish’d gleam of the glittering glaive 
Is lost those weeds beneath ; 

As if to shew how the arm of the brave 
Is as nought inthe band of,Death ! 

The drum’s low-roll has its tidings said, 
The bugle’s blast is blown, 

And the measur’d sound of the mourner’s tread 
Falls on the ear alone. : 

And now comes the bier of the valiant dead, 
With the sword and the plume display’d ; 

But the hand is cold which that weapon sped, 
And the brow which that plume array’d. 

He fell in his youth, and strength, and might, 
And his comrades crowd his bier ; 

They had mourn’d him less had he fall’n in fight, 
Amid glory’s bright career ! 

Methought that many a brave heart shook, 
As it heat beside that pall ; 

But I turn’d away, for I could not look 
On the Soldier’s Funeral ! 

Three vollies have grac’d the tomb of the brave, 
And all is hush'd again ; 

And as cheerless and still is the soldier’s grave, 
As the grave of other, men ! 

Hythe, Nov. 19th. J. P. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
MY GRANDFATHER'S LEGACY.—wNO. x11, 
Flowers.* 

I po love flowers! They are the very poetry of na- 
ture : we read on their glowing leaves every sym- 
pathy of the human heart. The natives of the sunny 
east at been their interpreters, anda more beau- 
tiful language never owned translation ! How de- 
lightful the tales which the modest violet and the 

* Our readers are aware that we are not very partial to 
mere flourishes of sentiment; but, still, we hope that 
this short paper on flowers, asa variety in th: present 
sheet, will not subject us to reproach nor to imitations. 
We think it rather pretty ; we are certain it is brief: and 
with it we probably close ‘“‘ My Grandfather’s Legacy.” 
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tintless lily tell to the soul! Where is the heart 
so dead as not to read volumes of feeling in the 
bell of the spring crocus, and on the more beauti- 
ful bosom of the summer rose? J never loved 
Angela until I saw her gathering flowers, and 
smiling at their beauty, as she shook the dewy 
moisture from their glistening leaves! It was 
early in the morning ; and although the sun had 
not yet won all its warmth, it at least boasted of; 
all its brightness ; and the flaxen tresses of Angela 
took a golden gleam, while, as the soft breezes 
kissed them, they undulated like the sparkling 
waves of a ‘rivulet, when the bright luminary 
smiles upon its waters. 

« Did not the sweetness of the violet pourtray 
you better,” said I, as I approached, ‘I would 
compare your beauty to that of ‘ England’s first, 
best rose,’ which you are now in the very act of 
gathering.” ‘‘ I lovea moss-rose !’’ said Angela, 
blushing at my earnestness ; ‘‘ there is awitchery 
in the simple garb which enshrouds its heauties.” 
“Your innocence,” I resumed pertinaciously, 
“to the lily———” “‘ And my wildness, doubt- 
less,” interrupted the laughing beauty, ‘‘to the 
eglantine ; for I have already traversed the valley, 
and watched the rising of the sky’s demi-god 
from yonder hills.” 

In the enthusiasm of the moment, the flowers 
fell from her hand, and in an instant I was at her 
feet, busied in re-arranging them. We were both 
kneeling on the earth: her warm breath dried 
the moisture on the blossoms which I held, and 
twice her taper fingers touched me ere our sweet 
task was ended. ‘‘I will retain this little pale 
lily,” said I, when we had outworn our occu- 
pation, ‘but, m return, I will bestow on you 
this Provence rose ; receive it with a smile, for 
it is Love’s own flower.” ‘‘ Away! it is not for 
me then,’’ said Angela; and throwing towards 
me a small branch of myrtle which she had worn 
in her bosom, ‘‘ take the evergreen,” she cried, 


sportively ; “ Love’s flowers soon fade, those of 


Friendship endure for ever.” “And ere I could 
reply, she had bounded from my side, and I 
watched her light figure as it swiftly and grace- 
fully disappeared amid the mazes of the shrub- 
bery. Strange, that though I had always deemed 
her beautiful, I had never loved her till then ! 

In the morning we again met—more flowers! 
the little Provence rose had not beer spurned ; 
she had returned to seek it, and it had replaced 
the myrtle. What exchange of vowsever breathed 
such delicacy of passion, and such tenderness o 
soul, as that simple transfer of nature’s own 
cherished pledges? I saw her at an assembly— 
art had mimicked nature to adorn her, and her 
flaxen tresses were confined by a slight chaplet 
of Provence roses! She blushed as my eye rested 
on them, and we were mutually silent: it was a 
theme too sacred to be touched on amid revelry 
and heartlessness. The soul of Angela was as 
pure as the blossoms in which she delighted : 
I have seen her weep over a faded flower, and 
sigh upon the leaves ofa declining one. This was 
enthusiasm ; and yet, woe to the coldness which 
would check the soft exuberance of feeling! 
There is a something holy in the loye shed upon 
these tinted children of nature, these little silent 
portraitures of heaven: we may scorn the tear 
which weeps the loss of a gemmed bandeau, or 
a diamond tiara, for they are but the types of 
vanity, but a fallen rose and a trodden violet, are 
holy in their origin, pure in their existence, sweet 
amid their ruin. Does not heaven lend ifs sun- 
beam and its tear to gladden and support them ? 
and shall man coldly neglect that which heaven 
cherishes ? 

The woman of fashion crowds her conserva- 
tory with exotics, but it is vanity, not feeling, 
which dictates the act; for with her, feeling is 


often as exotic as her flowers :—but when beauty 
twines them amid her tresses, or reposes them 
upon her bosom, we feel that the eye has less 
portion in the arrangement than the heart; and 
never does the rose grow so beauteously as when 
it reflects her blushes, or exhale so odorous a 
perfume, as when it has been breathed upon by 
her sighs. 

Can there be aught more exquisitely touch- 
ing, than tosee, in France, the corse of a young 
unmarried female bestrewn with flowers, amongst 
which the azure periwinkle ranks pre-eminent. 
A few hours, and all appear to have perished 
together—the maiden and the flowers, — the 
blossoms which had once adorned her tresses, and 
the cheek that had glowed with inward exultation 
at their beauty, are one common ruin! Again, 
in that land of fancy, does the bride step forth 
from her chamber to meet the chosen one of 
her heart, and her simple and appropriate orna- 
ments are flowers—the bouquet on her bosom, 
and the chaplet on her brow are composed of 
the fragrant and elegant blossoms of the fleur- 
d’orange: they are a type to the heart of the 
bridegroom, of the sweetness and innocence of 
her whom he has made his own. 

Does a Persian fair favour the warrior who 
loves her, she teaches him his happiness by 
flowers : does that warrior fear her fickleness, 
he deprecates her inconstancy by the same word- 
less oracles. The devotee decks the shrine of 
her favourite saint with blossoms, and the hea- 
then crowns his idol with a coronal of the same 
fragrant but perishable gems—gems, of which 
nature is so justly vain, that while she coldly con- 
ceals in her bosom the virgin pearl and the im- 
perial diamond, she displays these in all their 
magnificence : and I, old man as I am, glory in 
these tell-tale harbingers of the revolving sea- 
sons, and despite the ridicule of the thing, 
I seldom resist the temptation of transferring a 
rose-bud from its “‘ parent stem” to my button- 
hole. 








DRAMA. 

KING’S THEATRE. 
Tue King’s Theatre has been advertised to open 
on the 17th ensuing, but from a renewed notion 
having got abroad of the insecurity of the walls, 
some delay is likely to take place. Messrs. Soane 
and Smirke were appointed to survey the house, 
before the Lord Chamberlain would grant the 
licence, and some repairs are consequently to 
be made. Mr. Ebers is the lessee, at 8000l. 
per annum, 





COVENT GARDEN. 
On Friday’ The Road to Ruin was performed, on 
which occasion Mrs. Glover, after an absence of 
inany years, made her appearance in the Widow 
Warren. The fortunes of this lady and of Mrs. 
Davison have been somewhat remarkable. Pos- 
sessing a much greater share of comic talent 
than falls to the lot of any of their cotempora- 
ries, they were, nevertheless, first of all dis- 
charged from one of our national theatres, and 
then from the other, and the managers regard- 
ed but little the value of either of them, until the 
proprietor of the Haymarket gave them an asy- 
lum there, and proved to the town that they 
were, without exception, the two best actresses of 
the day. They have now, therefore, once more 
found themselves in their old quarters, and we 
hope that their employers will have good sense 
and good taste enough to make them comfort- 
able in their respective situations, and treat the 
‘public as often as possible with an opportunity 
‘of admiring their splendid abilities. Mr. Farren 
was the Old Dornton, and played the part with 





considerable feeling. Mr. Blanchard was‘ex- 


\honours, was presented to us in the 
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cellent as Silky; Mr. Cooper respectable as 
Harry ; and Jones most diverting as Charles 
Goldfinch. 

After the comedy, a new farce, in one act, 
called The Scape-Goat, was performed for the first 
time. Itis taken fromthe French, and owes its 
introduction to, the English stage to Mr. Poole, 
the clever and ingenious ‘author of Paul Pry, 
The story, though not very probable, is short and 
simple. Mr. Ignatius Polyglot is a tutor resid- 
ing at the country-house of Mr. Eustace, whose 
son Charles has reached the age of four-and- 
twenty, and still remains in “statu pupillari.” 
The young man in the mean time, wearied of his 
tedious probation, has amused himself with 
getting privately married, and during the ab- 
sence of his father has brought his wife and 
child to the family mansion, and concealed them 
in a pavilion in the garden. The sudden arrival 
of the old gentleman, however, throws the youth 
into the greatest distress. He confesses his 
transgressions to his indulgent master, and he 
begs him to contrive some method of conveying 
the intruders from off the premises. Polyglot, 
after some hesitation, gives his consent ; the 
lady is for a time concealed in his bed-chamber, 
and the perplexing situations into which he is 
now thrown, and the suspicions which are ex- 
cited by the interference of the servants, give 
rise to some scenes of agreeable equivoque, un- 
til at last the old gentleman is set right as to the 
real culprit, the difficulty cleared up, and the of- 
ending parties admonished and forgiven. In the - 
performance of this piece we feel ourselves called 
upon to notice particularly the acting of Miss 
Jones, a young lady who not only possesses great 
versatility, but is gifted with talents of no ordi- 
nary kind. We have often seen her in characters 
of delicacy and sentiment, and admired the 
gracefulness of her demeanour, and the unob- 
trusive propriety with which she has gone through 
her parts. Here, however, she has taken anew 
ground. She has tried the curious, ignorant, 
and saucy country servant, and has succeeded 
admirably. In manners, in gesture, in dress, 
and in dialect, nothing can be more perfect than 
her Molly Maggs ; and we have no question that 
if she meet with proper encouragement, she will 
rise to the very highest rank in her profession. 
Her sister, Miss A. Jones, appeared at this 
theatre for the first time, as Harriet the stolen 
wife ; she has youth and beauty on her side, 
speaks sensibly, and when she shall have di- 
vested herself of a little of her timidity, will most 
probably turn out, not only an useful, but an ac- 
complished actress. In Sophia, in the Road to 
Ruin, either of the sisters would have been a 
great relief. Miss Goward, who walked through 
the character, was quite execrable. 

On Monday a new candidate for Thespian 
person of 
Mr. Serle, from the English Theatre at Brussels. 
The character he selected for his appearance was 
that of Hamlet, his performance of which shows 
more inequality than any attempt we have lately 
witnessed. Mr. Serle is free from many of those 
faults which we are accustomed to meet with in 
provincial actors. He does not, with the gene- 
rality of these novices, ‘‘ cleave the general ear 
with horrid speech,” neither is his action redun- 
dant or ungraceful. Some of the scenes he plays 
very tolerably, and some speeches he delivers as 
if he was endowed with a tasteful and a cultivated 
mind, On the other hand again, his figure is 
but middling, and his voice weak and disagree- 
able ; for the instant he attempts to raise it, it 
cracks, and ‘‘ pipes and whistles in the sound ;” 
his pauses also are greatly too long, and he intro- 
\duces some readings, and accents some words in 





a manner which either betray gross ignorance or 








“Tadicious actor ; but 
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superlative affectation. His interview with Ophe- 
lia was quite ineffective, from the cold and deli- 
berate way in which he played it; nor was the 
closet scene a jot better. Hamlet is for many 
reasons undoubtedly beyond his reach, With 

rseverance he may possibly be esteemed as a 
judgment without genius is 
worth very little. Old Chapman is the most judi- 
cious actor, and one of the very best speakers on 
the stage, and yet he has never got beyond a third- 
rate part, and never will. Acting is not to be 
learnt; if the “ spark” be not there, all the 
study in the world will go for nothing. 


POLITICS. 
THERE is no news, except that both English 
and French Funds decline much. 


VARIETIES. 

The Royal Academy Premiums for the year, 
are to be adjudged on the 10th imstant; next 
Saturday. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence, they tell us, is painting 
a portrait of the infant Duke of Bordeaux, which 
His Majesty has requested from the King of 
France. Gerard’s picture of the same has been 
sent to Petersburgh. 

M. Gerard’s picture of the death of Lord 
Byron is highly panegyrized in some of the 
foreign journals. It is exhibited in the Musée 
Royal, Paris. 

The Parisian Diorama of Rouen has been 
superseded by a view of the environs of Paris, 
from the bottom of Meudon. Our own, Holy- 
rood and Chartres, in the Regent’s Park, con- 
tinue to be well attended. 

The French frigate Thetis, Capt. Bougainville, 
and the Corvette l’ Esperance, Capt. Compere, 
arrived on the 20th May, at Sourabaya, from 
Cochin China. After reyictualling they were 
to pursue the voyage of discovery in which they 
are engaged. ; 

Mr. Charles Dupaty, one of the best sculptors 
in France, died lately, after an illness of about 
one month’s continuance. His Ajax, Cadmus, 
and Biblis, are mentioned as among his finest pro- 
ductions. He was interred with much solemnity; 
and the King most liberally presented his widow 
with a pension of 1200 francs per annum, charged 
on the Civil List. 

A writer.on the Burmese war expresses him- 
self as follows :—‘‘ our troops are in high spirits, 
and kept alive by smart actions with the enemy 
daily.” 

The celebrated ex-archbishop, the Abbé de 
Pradt, has turned grazier (says a satirical French 
journal.) ‘The newspaper of Puy-de-dome states, 
that he has bought twenty-five Swiss cows and 
ten bulls, which he has transported to his farm 
in Auvergne, for the sake of experiments in 
rearing cattle. 

Mr. George Rose~Chinnery, who distinguished 
himself about fifteen years ago by a beautiful 
university poem, the Dying Gladiator, and who 
has since been patronised by a minister whose 
own genius entitles him so justly to be the 
Mecenas of his era, and the patron of literary 
men, died, we read with feelings of sincere sor- 
row, recently at Madrid. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

Mr. Bolster, bookseller, Cork, announces a Quarterly 
Magazine, to commence with the new year. Among his 
contributors, he states, are many of the most distin- 
guished writers in the leading Magazines of theday. He 
should enli# into it some of the [rish talent, of which 
there is at prescnt-no smail quantum afloat in the lite- 
rary world. 

A Comparative View of the different Institutions for 
the Assurance of Lives, in which every question that can 
interest the Assurer is discussed, is pirparing for the 
press by Charles Babbage, Esq. A M. F.R.S. 

. Mx. bandos Leigh’s work will be published in a few 

















The Rev. H.F. Lyte’s “Tales in Verse, illustrative of the 


next week. They are divided as follows: Harford (Our 
Father which art in heaven, hallowed be aL name) ; 


Early in the ensuing week will be issued to the Public 


several Petitions of the Lord’s Prayer,” may be expected THE PANTOCHRONOMETER; a Scientific 


Novelty. Price from 10s. to 4 Guineas, and upwards. 
To be had at respectable Opticians, Fancy Repositories, &c. 





The Missionary (Thy kingdom come) ; The Widow (Thy 
will be done) ; Edward Field (Give us this day our daily 
bread); The Brothers (Forgive us our tre ses, as we 
forgive them that trespass against us) ; 


The doxology at the conclusion of the Prayer is not at- 
tempted to be illustrated. 


LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED SINCE OUR LAST. 
Richardson’s Poetic Hours, post 8vo. 8s. bds.—The Do- 
mestic Account Book, foolscap folio, 9s. half-bound.— 
Bennett’s Manual of Anatomy, ]18mo. 7s. 6¢. bds.—Hag- 
gard’s Admiralty Reports, royal 8vo. 16s. bds.—The Do- 
mestic Preacher, 2 vols. 12mo. 8s. bds.—Trotter’s Farm 
Bookkeeping, royal 8vo. &¢. half-bound.—Roche’s Dis- 
carded Son, 5 vols. 12mo. 1/. 10s. bds.—Montville, 3 vols. 
I2mo. l6s. 6d. bds.—Horwood’s Poetry, 18mo. 2s. half-bnd. 
—The Spirit of the Journals of 1825, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.— 
The Subaltern, 12mo. 7s. bds.—Sharp’s Coventry Pageants 
and Mysteries, 4to. 3/. 3s. bds.; large paper, 62. €s.—Cleo- 
burey on the Eyes, 8vo. 10s. 6d bds.—November Nights, 
8vo. 12s. bds.—Alken’s National Sports, imperial 8vo. 
32. 3s. half-bound.—Bulwer’s Autumn in Greece, post 8vo. 
10s. 6d. bds. 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 














November. | Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday .....24 | From 45 to52 ‘ ; 
Friday .......2 +++ s¥47 — 36 ) 

Saturday ...... 26 see. 80 — 55 . 
Sunday....... 27 wee. 3D O— 44 j 
Monday....... 28 wee 41 — 53] 29:30 — 


7 
Tuesday ...... 29 coe 52 | 29-00 — 28°87 
Wednesday .... 30 | +++ #39 805 | 29°30 — 29-60 

Wind variable, S. and S.W. prevailing. Generally 
cloudy; and frequent rain, till the 30th. Rain fallen 
lineh, and ,2 of an inch. 

* It is to be observed, though no unusual circumstance 
at this period of the year, thatthe frequently varying tem- 
perature should cause the thermometer to fall lower during 
the daily observations which are made from eight in the 
morning till eight at night, than during the coldest time 
of the preceding night, which is ascertained from a self- 
registering thermometer; and therefore it is, that during 
this and the next month or two, the register of the ther- 
mometer stands as above, the higher degree the former, 
as on the 25th and the 30th. 

Edmonton. C. H. ADAMS. 

Latitude - - 5ld. 37m. 32s. N. 
Longitude - — 3.. 51... W. of Greenwich. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

In our first publication for the last month of the 
year, we deem it right to remind our Friends and Sub- 
scribers of the expediency of completing their volumes 
or sets of the Literary Gazette. Sy reprinting several 
Numbers, our publisher is enabled to supply any vacan- 
cies witbin the last three or four years; and, occa- 
sionally, a first or second volume is picked up, or por- 
tions found to make them up, so that entire copies of the 
publication occur for sale at little more than the original 
cost. 

*,* Orders to commence with the new year are also 
requested as early as possible, that the needful prepara- 
tions may be expedited to prevent disappointment. 

‘To O. Z. (Dover,) we can only accord our thanks; and 
the same to Marian, Baunion, &c. ae 

FErratum.—In the article, Drama, last week, p. 766, 
col. 1, line 47, for “ far more favourable,” read ‘“* far 
from favourable.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts, 
T? BOOKSELLERS. --- A Young Man who 
is acquainted with the Stati y and Bookselling Busi- 
ness, wishes to obtain a situation in a resy ble Bookseller’s 
Shop. Address, N Z, 4, Falcon-street, Falcon-square. 




















Craven Magazine. ‘ 
On the 1st of January, 1826, will be published, No, I. to be 
continued WICK! price 64 
ORZ GIGGLESWICKIANZ; or, the Cra- 
ven Megazine and Ribblesdale Repository. 

Published by J. Brown, Bookseller, Settle; sold also by 
Longman & Co. No. 39, Paternoster-row, and F. Westley, No. 10, 
Stationers’-Court, London; and J. H. Leach, Market-Place, 
Leeds; and to be had of all Booksellers in Town and Country. 

N.B. Subscribers are desired to send in their Names on or 
before the 1st of December, as there will be no extra copies 
printed. 








Elegant Christmas Present. x 
Just published, by R. Ackermann, Strand, price 12s. 
HE FORGET ME NOT for 1826. 

“ It is altogether a beautiful New-Year’s Gift for every 
class of persons wae are able to enjoy the products of the press 
—to please the eye, and at the same time charm the soul.” 

Literary Gazette. 


YEMS of ART, Part VI. is just published, 
containing The Duke of Wellington’s celebrated C orreggio 

of Christ in the Garden—Jael and Sisera, by James Northcote, 
R. A.—The Mitk. Girl, by Gainsborough—A Gale at Sea, by 
Vandervelle—And a Canal Scene by mosaligne by Vanderneer, 
Part VI. completes the first Volume.—Eac Part contains five 
Plates. Prints.2os. ; Proofs, 11. 10s.; India Papert Proofs, 11. 18s. 








HE MONTHLY REVIEW for NOVEMBER 


the 30th, is this day published, by Hurst, Robinson, & Co. 


ne Preacher Waterloo-Place, Pall-Mall, and contains the followi 
(Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us fromi evil). Ts nego ’ ‘ — - bial 


1. Reminiscences of Michael Kelly—2. Antediluvian Phytology, 


by E. T. Artis—3. Dandolo on the Art of Rearing Silk Worms— 
ti Britton’s Beauties of Wiltshire—5. Ballantyne’s Novelists’ 


brary, edited by Sir Walter Scott—6. Sabine on the Figure of 
the Earth—7. The Liserary Souvenir, edited by Alaric A. Watts 
—8. Evelyn’s Miscellaneous Writings—9. Witfen’s Translation 
of Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered—i0. The Influence of Interest 
and Prejudice on P di in Parli stated—11. The 
Life of Erasmus, by Charles Butler, Esq. 





THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE for 
December contains, among a variety of other imteresting 
papers :—I. Sketches of the Irish Bar, No. 11, being the conclu- 
sion of ** Au Irish Circuit.”—Il, An Authentic Account of Gua- 
temala, the New Republic of Central America, from the Jour- 
nal of Dr. Lavignino, Senor del Valle, &e.—IIl. Merry Eng- 
land. —IV. ‘The Family Journal; Keeping Christmas. — t. 
Grimm’s Ghost, No. 29. Table Talk about Sheridan.—VI. Ori- 
ginal Letters of Burke.—VII. French Love.—VIII. The Hunt- 
ing Alderman.—IX. Letters from the East, No. 20, Beirout.—X. 
A Defence of the Alphabet.—XI. Records of Women, No. 4. 
The Indian City.—XIH. The Wreck of the Comet.—XIII. The 
Charmed Fountain, by L. BE. L. — y. Russian Travelling 
Sketches, No. 3. Environs of Moscow.—XV. London Lyrics. 
The Gunpowder Plot.—XVI. it made Easy, or a Hint to 
Word-catchers.—XVI1. A Schoolmaster of the Old Leaven.— 
XVII. The Graves of a Household.—X1X. Cennino Cennini’s 
‘Treatise on Painting —XX. To the French Skeleton.— XX1. The 


~ Childe’s Destiny.—XXI1. The Lament of Alcwus.—XXIII. A 


Fragmevt.—XXIV. Songs, &c. &e 


Printed for Henry Colburn, removed to 8, New Burlington- 
street. 


Family Accounts on a New and Simple Plan. 
"big day is published, price 9s. 
HE DOMESTIC ACCOUNT BOOK, de- 
sigved upon a new and simple plan, for entering the various 
Items of Daily Expenditure under their respective heads; with 
a General Analytical Summary, exhibiting at one view the 
Monthly and Annual Outlay for every Article, with the General 
Totals of the Months and Year; by which all persons may with 
the utmost facility regulate at pleasure the disposal of their In- 
comes. Adapted for the use of either large or small Families. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Green. 
In the press, : 
An Encyclopedia of Domestic Economy. 
bbw many hundred Wood Engravings. By J. C. Loudon, 
P.L.S. HS. & 





Variorum Edition of Ovid. 
UBLIL OVIDILT NASONIS OPERA OM- 
NIA, e Textu Burmanni; cum Notis Harlessii, Gierigii, 
Burmanni, Lemairi,necnon quibusdam Beotleii bactenus inedi- 
tis, atque aliorum selectissimis. Vol. 1. and II. 19s. each. 

This Edition is beautifully printed upon a superfine paper, in 
demy octato, and wi comprised in Five Volumes, two o' 
which are already published. 

Fa oe Copies are printed upon Large Paper, at one guinea a 
olume. 

A variorum edition of the Works of Ovid has long been a de- 
sired object with the literary world. The text of Burmann forms 
the basis of the one adopted in the Pregent edition, which has 
been most carefully collated and revised. The researches of 
the most distinguished commentators, ancient and modern, have 
been resorted to for the illustration of this interesting poet, and 
a considerable number of Notes by BENTLEY, not hitherto 
published, has been added from the papers deposited in the Bri- 
tish Museum. ; 

Oxford ; Printed for W. Pickering, Chancery-lane, London, 
and Talboys and Wheeler, Oxford. 





Just imported, by Dulau and Co. Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho- 


square, : ° 

YONGRESO DE PANAMA, escrito en Fran- 

/) .ces, por M. de Pradt, traducido al Castillano, por D, J.C. 
Pages, interprete Real, 18mo. 4s. 6d. Y 4 

anuel de Médecine et de Chirurgie Do- 

mestiques. 18mo. 4s. ° ‘- 

Manuel de Chymie Amusante, ou Nouvelles 
Recreations Chimiques. 18mo. , id. 

Manuel des Habitans de la Campagne, par 
Mde. Gacon-Dufour. 18mo. 4s. 

Manuel du Tanneur, du Corroyeur, et de 
VHongroyeur, par Chicoineau. 18mo, > sd. 

Manuel du Boulanger et du Meunier, par 
Dessables. 18mo, 4s. | a ml 

Manuel W Arithmétique, démontrée par 
Collin. 18me. 4s. 





In 8vo. price 12s. 
HE PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECO- 
NOMY, with a Sketeb of the Rise and Progress of the Sci- 
ence. By J. R. M*CULLOCH, Esq. 
Printed for W. and C, Tait, Edinburgh ; and Longman and Co, 
London. By whow have lately been published, 
Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary, Supplement 
to. 2vol, 4to, §l. 59. , 
Dr. Brown’s Lectures on the Philosophy of 
the Mind. Second edition, 4 vols, 8vo. al. 12s.6d, | 
Welch’s Life of Dr. Brown, 8vo. with a fine 
rtrait. 14s, ‘ 
* Euler’s Letters to a German Princess, on 
Natural Philosophy. Edited by Dr. Brewster. 2 vols. 12mo. 
plates. 16s. ° ‘ 4 
Leslie’s Natural Philosophy, Vol. 1. contain- 
ing Mechanics andHydrestatics. 8vo. plates, - 
Leslie’s Geometrical Analysis, and Geometry 
of Curve. Lines. 8vo. many plates. 


6s. 
Tytler’s Life of the admirable Crichton. Se- 








days, Itig to be entitled, Epistles to a Friend in Town ; 
Golconda’s Féte, and other Poems. 


1 
Published by W. B, Cooke, 9, Soho-square. 


cond Edition, 12mo. with a portrait. 9s, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


Portraits of Mr. Listow, in “ Paul Pry” and “ Quité 


Kar j 
C LEAN’S POKTKA IT of Mr. LU IN 
in the Character of Paul ean ba. Dhege t “tie. Lasse 
a oveiragmy ia HOuite C Correct.” “*Vithave m 


me Me Lea 


of Liston. 


oUGHTORS? ANE CELLAR” CHECK: 


BOOK. arranged epon-a Principle, the result of Twent: 


ot eteatls Devoe so effectually controals the Stoct 
we that valuable fae the possibility o 
fautulentiy diminishes by the-s ction of a single bottle 


embracing, ot the ad RE a Check upon the Wine Mer 
“NEaodon med for Samael Leigh, 18, Strand ; and sold by 
- all Booksell y+ $- . 


Nawigation,-and Commerce. 
Bro. dedicate reagan permission, to His Excellency, the 
tation ton. iors ford i. M. Amb to 
the Emperor of all the Rossies, price tl. 10s. 
E MERCHANT, SHIP OWNER, :and 
SHIP MASTER’S IMPORT and EXPORT GUIDE, com- 
rising the new Consolidated Acts, as seit as every other species 
of euthentic info: Felative to Shipping, Navigation, and 
Commerce : together Dover iption of Sountries, Places, 
Exchanges, Moveys. easures ; and a copeciay of 
the nature and nse of al fe a. Articles of Merchnndize.. Ac- 
companied by Mapease . a edes., © Reseach Taities. 


eee meh of eae air] te Private os Rosqshen to 
win, ay “a i Joy, and to be 
had Loney nll Boo keller. 




















Printed uniform! vie Baste, std Teeostve, in one vol. royal 4to. 
with Plates, price 3/. 1 ards, 
VELYN’s 8 MISCEI ‘LANEOUS WRITINGS 
4_ ow frst collected and edived, with Notes, by WILLIAM 
UPCOTT, of the London 1 


Ce ee oe 


| Pie ner iS BE Sheed Obst 


ions for the Manegemen e Plants culti- 
ated in the Hothovess, pert mic <n agal the Pm in the 
dardens of Great Britain; also the Mandzome of Plants in in 

disposed e mentee, he Blams, 





or oO! me or tural Order ofthe beautiful 
of Geraniums, now in, course of pu tion, in Month 
each a ceneeinas ‘or coloured Portraits from rd 
“tani 1 3s » &e. 
bs Of this’ very useful Back, w: we perceive that a second edition 
ras been just pee OS a much new satematiane 
sapeci: upen of those Pl Plants-which are rhe 
nost dificult ia eehieates We reeamimend thi Work to Oey 
over of Gardening.” — Edward’s Bot. ie Sor Nov. 1,1 
Printed for J. Ridgway, 169 169 pean iy. 


MUSIC. 


EW VOCAL MUSIC. 
i Here take my Heart, Ballad, by Thomas b Beane, Esq. : 
Dh! call it by some hetter Name, ditto, 
Pale broken ditto, dite? 
Poor wounded Heart, Gitve, ditto, 
To-day dearest is at ditto, 
When ou the _— Sigh delays, ieee’ ditto, 
bine out Stars, Duet, ditto, 
he ose Tree BX gape ditto, 
Tell ber, whit tell a »3 voices, a 
[se Yost Maleter of Cased ‘dito, Bi ; tos ras 
ve in ness, Ba en sho) 9 ¥ e words 
from. Moore’s Life of Sh baton A r 2 
We Two, each other's only pride, ‘dinto, di itto, 1 
Published. by J, Power, 34, Strand, and 35 ae Areade. 





Pe ee er er ee 
on os 





On the ist‘of CON, ber, 
E HARM NICON, No. XXXVI. Con- 
tents— I. Musical Ub yar I The Way of the World, for 
e, ip n, by I. Moschetes. 
i Chor: hI | Air, (both =) 
‘astor py aot ten) Resneun ~IV. Grand wae, Himmel.— 
Landler, or Soreian Dance. Pixis. (Both for the Plene-forte 
Pad ane te The Mid Watch. T. Laser and Vil, Th 
inley, (with ac- 


‘i's well Any 
veo VIL. New Set of French 








) 
¢ Clown’s 





ne he miscellaneous writings of the Philosopher and N: 

Evelyn, (most of which are extremely rare) are here presented to 

os "Public in a quarto volume, to range with his ‘* Diary aud Pe 
pondeace.” These with his noble discourse on Fore: 

Treen, suder the ag of ** iat (of which av edition ina on. 


0. comprise the whole 
$57 of Evelyn’ s Tet cane he. tracts forming the present 
volume are, more or less, on ts of great se reser OT = 
lively pistes 6 of the manners and amusements of b 
memoirs, polit seat, ar ca treatises on Morals, 
Horticulture, Art, S nee, C in all of which the 
sound intellect of this a amiable a wad “highminded English 
Gentleman” will be traced. 

Printed for on Colburn, <e New ereietieet, 








D&.2 JOHNSON'S WORKS. Vol. X. 


Dr Robertson's Works... Vol. VII. Price 8. 
Lord Bacon's Works. By Basil Montague, 
wt» Readioenndaaemndh shunine ts Vien f th 
*s* Gentlemen desirous r of the 
above Works, are requested te make immediate Soalicecion, as 
a limited buraber only 1s printed. 
eapeare’s "8 Plays and Poems. Crown 8vo. 
Vols. X. aud XI. Price 8s. each. Completing the Work. 
Spenser's Poetical Works. Vol. V. With 
Portrait. Price 8¢. eee completes abe Week. 
Uniform with the a 
Herrick’s (Robert) Poetical. Works. In 2 
vols. crown Svo. with Portrait by Worthington. Price 11. 1s. 
* Of this Work a very limited number is printed. 
Published by William Pickering, London ; Talboys and 
Wheeler, Oxford. 





REVWE! ENCYCLOPEDIQUE; ou, Analyse 
Lirtérature, les Fs Ada et les y ses No. 82. 8vo. 2 pee 





par av, 12 cahiers, 3 ts 

Parke: Rue d’Enfer, Michel, No. ee Grua and 
Ricordi, 2, Albemarle- street, Pic; 

Contenu :—1. rvations sur l’Introduction ‘une nouvelle 
Arme dans la Marine Francaise—2. Contagion de la Fievre Jaune 
et de la Peste— ~s Rapport sur l’Ameélioration aa ns~-4. 
Dictionnaire d’H istoire vaturelle—5. ty le. VAntiquité— 
6. Histoire de la Conquete de \’A r les * 
par A. Vhierry—7.. Mémoires pour Servir 8 I'Histoive le Freuce 
sous Napoleon— 8. Tableaux istoriques, extraits de Cacite— 

. Chants Populaires de la Grece, tains pe rN.L. Sageesite. 

evue de 164 Ouvrages Frang: Pakgore : 

Geologie, by Van Renesclaer; East- indie Company's Boonies 

An Account, historical, political, and statistical, Provinces 
of Rio de la Plata ; Johannis ihen, Angi. 4 de ‘Doctrina Chris- 

tiana; Father Clemen' ; Edin 





for 
adrilles, for the Preeorent Cocall, ro of Thomas 
iuley, and Notice of the late Mrs. Sheridan. A Charac- 
ter. isit to Beethoven. On English Operas, Liszt’s New 
Opera Don Sanche. rh: = Obituary. Foreiga Mu- 
sical Reenet. R ew Music, &e. 
London: Published perce pe SE. ‘by Samael Leigh, 18, Strand, 
and sold | by all Booksellers aud Music Sellers 
Of w — may be 
ao Wesshonbons! Editions of Weber's’ Der proicthnts, Abu 
iosa, price 2¢. 6d. each.— No. XXXI. and 
xxx” am 2s. 6d.) contain the Overture and Second Se- 
lections from Il Crociato in Egitto, comprising Fifteen Voval 
and Instrumental lieces, 
Orders should specify the Harmonicon Edition, of the above, 
as the price of each is less than, one-sixth of other editions, 





IN Me _ PRESS. 
Shortly will be vols. 8vo. w 
ME EMOIRS OF THE MARGRAVINE OF 
ANSPACH. Written by Herself. 
Printai for Henry Colburn, 8,New Burlington- street, (removed 
from Conduit-street.) 





Early § in fennet 9 eae will be padliched, elegantly printed in 
SHE royal mbellished ‘ with numerous vin; 
E DRAMATIC WORKS of WILLIAM 
2% SPEARE, with “or original and selected, by 
SAMUEL WEL. ER. SINGER +3.A. and a Life of the Poet, 
by CHARLES SYMMONS, D. bi late of Jesus Coliege, Oxford. 
Stevens long a; “4 asserted that. the modern Editions of Shak- 
Speare were surcharged with an exuberance of comment; and 
anticipated that erputeally this evil must be remedied by a 
and frugal of notes. It has been the Faitor’s 
vim to make such a selection : and, Werieervings all that ap- 
peared useful to the Bensrel reader, and by rejecting all that 
was merely » he h 
into a small com the ialebmetion spread over pages of ver- 
bose contention rival commentators. In performing this 
task he has not un papentiy modified and Lage together ‘ae 
notes of others; and h 
conjectures of his own: oo he flatters ‘pimecit’ then in Above 
instances, he has. been more fortunate in elucidating obsolete 
words and phrases than his predecessors. The text has been 
formed — a comparison of the Editions of Stevens and 
Malone ; but neither has been servilely followed. 














In a few days, in om 8vo. yt a Portrait of the Greek 
miral, Miaulie, 
Caricge in 1825: being the JOURNALS of 
T inn S ee Esq. COUNT PECCHIO, and W. 
HUMPH S, Esq.: written during their recent visits to 
au ay and saniising a picture of its present Political 
bee) State of Socie anners, Resources. e 
‘The authors of this wo! ‘were all actively eugaged in the late 





h, erly, 

Retros ctive, saan cole feel, = British 
Revicest’ Resumé Com piee te Physique : V TAn de Faire les Vins 
de Fruits; de la Rite . eS Ponstant; Jurispru- 
dence des Codes Criminels, uiguon; Histoire du 
Tribunat des Grecques ; st Portefeuille de 181; par M. te Norvins; 


Cc is de Panama, par M. De Drad en leterre, 

sanbichor Maric de Brabane, runite me par Me celot ; <4 fore 

et ec PEampecinado, r ieen Haleoy TAS 5S . ke.; Nouvelles Scien- 
s 


on &e. 
Coliaboratoure: Chaptal, hampoliion, Ch. Dupi ee Png 
Montgery, J 
Avdrieux, A 
Sismondi, F. 
conti, &e. &e. 





A ‘Del bord He 5 rd, J. B.S 
Bodin, gt = eam, 8. Sey oe seen 


» just 


a f+ ae ula hie de Jeremie Bentham. 


"2. “ftude sur la Civilisation d’Haiti. Svo. 
Price 1s. 6d. 


3. Ref io! M 
lex ape our lee ee 


Zmersou was concerned not onl 
in the land service, but in mtr: of the naval engagements be- 
tween the Greeks and their enemies, of which he gives several 
vivid descriptions. His journal is brought dowu as late as to last 
August, and in it will be found, among other i interesting details, 
a cireu a narrative of the attempt to assassinate Mr. 
Trelaw Count Pecchio was a commissioner, authorised by 
the Greek deputies : his varrative is known to possess the im- 
Portance of an historical document, and is rendered additionally 
ene by its incidental sketcbes of the scenery of Greece. Mr. 
mparere Be id a captain’s command in the Greek service, 
~ © honorably mentioned in the work of Colonel 
Stanhope, and in the letters of Lord Byron. 
Printing for Henry Colburn, removed to No. 8, New Bur- 
lington-street. 


mtr ‘one vol. ERR. price 7s. i nag "bli b 
qo ure N ;. originally published in 


rinted for William ae pavers 3; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London 


JUL; | or, the Pilgint. A Fragment. With 
London : ‘printed for Geo. B. Whitaker, ‘Ave-Maria-lane. 











8vo. price 
Peenic HOURS, cp chnsisting, “obi Poems Ori. 
§ Belted aud Translated ; Stanzasfor Music, &c. &c. By G. 
Printed for igegaah, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, 
Price 11. 8s. 0} ntly bound in Morocco, price il. 
Si TOCKDALE'S CALENDAR for 1836, nox. 


taining,—1. The Peerage of the United Ki » with the 
Sse, _. et all ‘the — with entirely oe ates, carefully 
The B he Arms, &e, 








ofall the Baronets ny entirely new Plates. 3. The Al 
for 1826,—4. e € additio 
emendatious. 8. Phe Ind wden. a bs 
eerage an roneta; ma! separate]; 5 
Price 7s. 6d. onch imtoesile. “3 ¥, a 
James Ridgway, No. 169, Piccadilly. 


euiisihs 101, Strand, in a neat volume, 12mo. price 7s, 








S TALES for 1825. ‘To be con- 

tinued annually. The pieces composing this volume, partly 

original and partly translated from foreign writers of eminence, 

are ae to contribute to the stock of national amusement 

provided for. beguiling an occasional vacant hour during the 
pag vee holidays Also, 

Autobiographical Memoirs wf Ferdinand 
Frank. In one very neat pocket volume, o- Pare 4s. A 
portion of these Memoirs a peared in the second 
volumes of the ‘‘ Forget Me Ree for the pages of whieh the 
whole was destined ; bat, j in consequence of the length to which 
they have unexpectedly extended, the Publisher 


a8 printed 
them separately, in the same form as the 


Forget Me Not.’ 





. price 1 
AN AUTUMN’ IN GREECE, by H. Lytton 

Bulwer, Esq. to which is subjoined “* Greece to the Close 
of 1825,”’ by a Resident with the Greeks, recently arrived. 

The former gives vivid Sketches and Anvecdotes of the military 
and political chiefs of Greece, her enterpri ing Capitani, with 
their hardy followers, inverwoven with a Personal Narrative, 
which teems with the true Lad of adventere : and a View of 
its present critical state. To whi eb is by the Neti summary of 
the Greek ¢ 4 a 1 aly, 
and dag for the-first time presented to the 

The latter account, with a letter to M¥. ee hag tommi- 
nicates the latest authentic details direct from Greece, a review 
of its revolutionary state, and relative situation with the 
Ottoman and the other European Powers; tegether with obser- 
vations on churacter, society, and manners, made during a 
nine years’ residence of connexion and intimacy with the Greek 


people. 
Printed for John Ebers, 27, Old Beud-street. 





sie aa. 

HE MAGIC’ KING; a Thomansh, from, the 
German of Frederick, Baron de la Motte Fouque. 

Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Geo. 8. Whit. 


taker, London. 
Of whom may be had, 

Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship 3 a Novel, 

{ror ee German of Goethe. «3 ¥ bios fa il. 11s. Gd. bds. 
reign Scenes and Travelling Recreations. 

By pe meyee v sq. of the Aonourable Fast India ‘Company’ 's 
Service, and r of 3 i < Upper Canada, -Second 
Edition. 2 oo oy. oa ‘Sun. 15s, boa 

Sketches of Upper Canada, Domestic, Local, 
and ec pecemertiotls | to which are added, Practical Details for 
the FB every Class, and some 
lections of the United States pierce, By John Howisoh, Esq. 

ird Edition. 8vo. 








In Avo. price 10s. Gd. 
REVIEW of the DIFFERENT MODERN 
OPERATIONS - PERFORMED op the EYES, for the 
restoration of lost, and the improvement of imperfect Vision ; 
in which the most judicious ayd-successful methods for Operat- 
ing on these ans in cases of Blindness are described, and the 
causes of failure faithfully detineated. 

The Anatomical Structures and Humours of the Organ, and 
the Diseases incidental to each, with the appropriate Treatment, 
are next separately desc 4 those more extraordinary 
and of rarer occurrence are ala therein treated of. 

‘The various kinds of Cataract, with the most approved Modes 

of Operating, are next pointed out, to shel the Surgeon to 
select the one most applicable tothe case 

The best methods of forming an Artificial Pupil, when the 
natural one has been obliterated by Disease, are also demon- 
strated, and the ad of one in preference to 
another (applied to the case in qhaptina,) so described that the 
Surgeon cannot err in selecting the one most pee. 

‘The Work concludes with a tescription of t isenses of the 
Lids, and the Lacryma)! Ap; b the tiecessary Mode of 
Treatment ; the whole being ws rebate of several years exten- 


ctice in thie ment of Surgery. 
— By WILLIAM CLEOKUREY. 
Member of the Royal College of S: 8, Loudon ; and one of 


the Surgeons a the Racliffe Infirmary, 
Printed for Thomas aa Bove e Underwood, 32, Fleet a 

Where also may be h: by the me ve rice 7s. 6d, 
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